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MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


New Approaches 


to North American Indian Traditions 


I HE obvious common factor of the nine papers of this section is that they 
are concerned with the traditions of the North American Indian. It is very 
obvious, too, that they are in some ways very diverse. No two are about the 
same tribe. Numbered among them are posthumous papers of such prominent 
and gifted anthropologists as Robert H. Lowie and Edward Sapir. They in- 
clude the studies of the psychologist, archaeologist, and linguist as well as the 
social anthropologist and folklorist. Understandably, they use different tech- 
niques, make different points, and deal with materials at different levels of 
abstraction. Let us briefly review some of this differentiation and consider 
its significance. 

In his contribution Edward Sapir er: »hasizes the problem of classification, 
and his treatment is descriptive and uncomplicated. He differentiates between 
the myth, which is general property among the Nootka Indians and can be 
told by anyone, and the legend, which is localized, historicized, and is in- 
herited as family property. As illustration he introduces a narrative of each 
type. Although he does not labor the point or annotate it, the accounts have a 
good deal of cultural content. 

In his paper on the oral literature of the Crow Indians, Robert Lowie 
gives some attention to classification and distinctions among genres. But he is 
no less interested in conveying a sense of the style and literary devices which 
have developed in the Crow context, and he concludes with a stimulating 
discussion of the degree to which individual literary talent is registered in 
variants. In his short note on Crow curses, Lowie shows his understanding of 
the forces of social solidarity and social integration, as well as the impulse to 
uniqueness and individuality in Crow culture. 

James Howard reports on a successful effort to salvage some folklore and 
general cultural material of a little-known band of the Cherokee. The aliena- 
tion and separation of this band from the rest of the Cherokee raises the 
question of whether some of the divergent traits do not have a non-Cherokee 
source. Consequently issues of diffusion and cultural dynamics are raised. 
The blend of traditional and introduced elements is also carefully and skill- 
fully sifted by Verne Dusenberry in his treatment of the Flathead-Salish case. 

T. N. Campbell furnishes a newly discovered version of the Choctaw after- 
world which was recorded in eastern Mississippi between 1823 and 1825. He 
integrates this account with the details of the five other extant versions to give 
a composite picture of Choctaw eschatology. He does not stop at filling out 
our information on the subject, but goes on to challenge the notion that the 
conception among American Indians of a dual afterworld with reward and 
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punishment after death is necessarily to be accepted as a European idea. ! 

Thomas and Alice Kehoe demonstrate how archeological and folkloristic 
interests can supplement each other. By probing for explanations from In- 
dians about boulder constructions on the plains which have hitherto been 
lumped together as “‘manifestations of unknown relationship,” they have not 
only clarified the functions of several types of these constructions but have 
been able to gather accounts which explain specific events which one kind of 
them commemorates. In this there has been not only a methodological and 
archeological gain but an ethnographic enrichment, for the events that lead 
to the erection of such effigies and markers are important ones ordinarily, 
and the narrative seldom fails to tell something significant about the thoughts, 
feelings, and actions of the group. 

The relationship between archeology and folk tradition is probed by David 
Pendergast and Clement Meighan in still another manner. These authors 
took pains to gather the historical traditions occurring among the Southern 
Paiute of southern Utah concerning the Puebloid people who lived in the 
region about A. D. 800 to 1150. The correspondence between the informa- 
tion from Paiute informants about the ancient site at Paragonah, Utah, and 
its inhabitants, and archeological evidence suggests to the authors that the 
possibility of substantiating and broadening inferences based on archeological 
materials by gathering local traditions should be more boldly explored. 

The searchlight of modern linguistics is turned on the oral literature of the 
" ower Chinook by Dell Hymes. By a rigorous linguistic analysis of prefixes, 
uffixes, and stems in the titles of myths and tales collected by Franz Boas 
wer sixty years ago, he shows how the genre of the narrative can be deter- 
mined and how much can be learned about rank and status in the society 
and among the protagonists, about sex and age distinctions and much else. 

Herbert Landar recounts four deceptively simple Navaho ‘“‘summer tales,” 
secular tales intended to entertain or instruct. But his search is for ‘‘themes”’ 
or recurrent motifs which bespeak major concerns or characteristics of the 
culture, and he identifies and discusses at least three of these. If Landar is 
correct, the analysis of folk literature is most important for discovery and 
comparison of the overriding ideas that activate and motivate in a culture. 

The variety of approach, content, technique, and conclusion in these papers 
is no matter of chance. The oral literature of any people is a many-sided 
enterprise. It is a means of preserving and inculcating knowledge. It is no less 
a way of declaring attitudes and sentiments. It is the place where hopes and 
fears are registered. It is the sounding board of poets and orators. Its materials 
press past tribal boundaries. That folklore is a great storehouse upon which 
many disciplines and many talents may draw is becoming increasingly ap- 
preciated. The papers that follow are rather good evidence of this. 

NOTE 

' The only cases of dual afterworld with punishment and reward cited by Campbell are from the 

Southeast. For instances of the same thing from a different culture area, see M. E. Opler, ““A Sum- 


mary of Jicarilla Apache Culture,” American Anthropologist, XX XVIII (1936), 222, and Opler, “The 
Lipan Apache Death Complex and Its Extensions,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 1 (1945), 130. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 





ROBERT H. LOWIEfT 


The Oral Literature of the 
Crow Indians 


e unwritten literature of the Crow Indians comprises several dis- 
tinct genres. There is poetry in the form of religious, marital, and satirical 
songs. Prayers and orations represent poetical prose; myths and folktales— 
not always distinguishable—are forms of fiction. One must also include tales 
of personal adventure, topical stories, and historical narratives, for all three 
admit of distinctly literary effects. ! 

Crow “literature” cannot, of course, be divorced from everyday speech, 
which is full of figurative locutions and other tricks of style. Thus, in com- 
pensation for a prayer uttered on his behalf, the young brave was wont to 
offer the aged suppliant a horse, but he would not tell him so outright. 
Instead, he was likely to say, “Came, holding a rope” (disbici’axpe kura’k 
hu), i.e., “Bring a halter to lead away your horse.”’ Again, a woman obliged 
to decline a ceremonial office that required an incumbent of flawless chastity 
confessed her unworthiness in the cryptic phrase, ““My moccasin has a hole 
in it” (basahpe’ hupi’ky). 

To start from the other end, we find that nothing is more typical of Crow 
literary style than balanced structure, especially by way of antithesis, in 
many Cases, in which English would be content with a simple affirmation. 
In the tales one hears such sentences as “‘All were men, women there were 
none,” or “When you get to it, if you get to something hard, that is not it. 
If you get to something soft, put it into your bill.” A supernatural being 
who has befriended a chief thus complains of his protégé’s abuse of power: 
“«*Try to benefit your people,’ I said to him. “Take away and own their 
desirable property,’ I did not say. ‘Kill them continually,’ I did not say.” 
However, in principle, this is merely the way a Crow Indian speaks in daily 
life. On my first visit to the reservation (1907), I encountered the term 
“Crazy Dog,’ which denotes a man tired of life who sought death at the 
hands of the enemy. However, the phrase has two additional meanings. 
It designates a chapter of the Tobacco Planting Society and also a modern 
organization patterned on the old military clubs. I recall approximately 
the phrasing of a relevant question by my interpreter in pumping an old 
informant: ‘“The Tobacco Crazy Dogs—those not; The Crazy Dog Society— 
that not; the Crazy Dogs who want to die—those I want to know about.” 
Similarly, in giving directions to a wayfarer, a Crow speaks exactly like a 
Dakota described by Ella Deloria.? He will not say, “Go until you come 
to the third road branching off to the left.’ Instead, he says, “You will go 
on for a while, and soon there will be a road branching off to the left; but 
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that’s not it. Further on, there will be another; but that’s not it. Soon after, 
there will be a third; and that’s it.” 

Inevitably the several literary categories differ in their style, some con- 
forming more closely than others to the colloquial forms. Even myths do not 
use identical formal patterns. Trickster stories generally begin with a set 
statement: “It was Old Man Coyote. He was going around, he was hungry.” 
Nothing comparable occurs in hero tales. In her study of Crow mythology 
Clara Ehrlich* has correctly noted the dearth of metaphor; instead, her 
scanty instances rather exemplify simile. This baldness, however, is largely 
due to the setting and plot of the stories, which tend to exclude delicate 
imagery or exalted phraseology, although both sometimes occur. Other fea- 
tures lend a distinctive flavor. There is, for instance, frequent emphasis on 
the number four, the sacred number, to produce a climax; three trials prove 
futile, a fourth succeeds. Then there are archaisms, retained at certain 
points, even when completely unintelligible to a modern audience. Other 
stereotypes occur. Thus, longevity is described with characteristic hyperbole: 
**He lived so long that his skin cracked every time he moved about.” 

An elevated prose style appears in prayer and in oratory. However, by no 
means all invocations to the supernatural powers embody high-flown dic- 
tion. Some are simple requests for particular blessings or vows of offerings 
contingent on the fulfillment of a request. When any of Young-Crane’s kin- 
folk went against the enemy, she would pray to the Sun or to Old Man 
Coyote in the following fashion: 


isa’-kawuataka‘t bi-waku’te napi’‘oreti 
Dear Old Man Coyote (those) around me let them not be killed. 


Anyone asking a favor of the Sun might simply say: 


ma’*sa’ka ba‘i’tsem ace’ awa’‘rak awu’sua dia’wa‘wiky 
Father’s clansman something good camp if I bring to sweat-lodge [ll make. 


But other prayers, though never rivaling the elaborateness of Zuni ritual 
poetry, can be reckoned as a part of literature. As a sample, I may cite this 
invocation of the Sun, in offering him the skin of an albino buffalo: 


Hello, Father’s clansman, just now I have made a robe for you, now I give it to you. 
A good way of living give to me. My people may I safely bring to the next year. 
My children, may they increase; my sons, when on the warpath, may they bring 
horses. My son, when on the warpath, with face black (sign of victory) may he re- 
turn. When I am traveling, may the wind be towards my face, (so that) buffalo 
toward me gather. My plants, this summer may they be good, the cherries plentiful. 
The wiater, may it be good, illness shall me not reach. The summer’s new grass may I 
see; the full-sized leaves, when they come, may I see. Leaves yellow may I see. 
The very first snowfall may I see. The spring may I see; my people, all of them, in 
safety may I bring them there. 


In this selection two characteristic features of the native style apoear— 
parallelism and the metonymical references to the seasons, which are es- 
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pecially common in sweat-lodge prayers. In addition to the above phrases 
there are some others, for instance: xara’*tsgye ko-icbi’-ky ‘I am drinking 
the long rain’ (i.e. ““May I live to see the long autumnal rains”). Symbolism 
figures likewise in the supposed utterances of the spirits who bestow favors 
on the suppliants: “acara’*cu ham-e”’ ‘Camp-owning may he have’ (i.e. 
“*May he become a chief’’); “‘ico’carawacdawu’ac ham-e’”” ‘Traveling in any 
direction may he have’ (i.e. “May he become a chief”’); “‘a’ba’xe i’ra i’actse 
kure’*ky” “The clouds he, by himself, the reins he holds’ (i.e. ““May he con- 
trol the weather’’). 

As for oratory, the best examples available are embedded in a lengthy his- 
torical narrative culminating in the account of a fight with the Cheyenne, 
whose camp the Crow had unexpectedly approached. On the eve of the 
battle the herald rides around the camp, cheering up his tribemen, and in- 
troduces especially brave young men selected to fight on horseback in defense 
of their people. He pictures Crow captives abused by a cruel Cheyenne chief 
who “acts as if he alone were brave.” He stresses an idea that looms large 
in the Crow philosophy of life—the instability of human existence, the frailty 
of mankind as compared to various cosmic phenomena. The thought may 
take either of two turns. The heavens are everlasting, but you mortals are of 
different stuff. Or: Such and such a natural phenomenon has great strength, 
which you cannot rival, yet it is destructible; how then can you expect to 
live forever? 

In the herald’s utterances the latter thought receives forceful phrasing: 
*‘Nothing lasts forever. Even the trees, rooted as they are, fall down. You 
are not like them, you have no roots, the soles of your feet barely skim the 
ground.” Another trope elaborates a comparison of one of the chosen cham- 
pions with a protecting tree: ‘“T'ake a tree with big branches standing by a 
very swift water, the roots facing upstream, the branches downstream. Be- 
cause it is very heavy, it does not float away. Because of the swift water, small 
driftwood and flotsam circles around on the sheltered side; it does not float 
away but gets entangled. This Double-Face (one of the mounted warriors) 
is the sheltered side you run to. To-morrow, whenever they chase us, he will 
dismount, he’ll be our sheltered side. There we shall be entangled. He will 
shield you.” 

Such occasions inevitably called forth rodomontades and speeches couched 
in the favorite antithetical style. In lauding Small-Back, one protective hero, 
the crier declares: ““To-morrow, when you meet the Cheyenne and one of 
them dismounts, fully bent on slaughter, Small-Back will not possibly be 
afraid of him. At once bumping against his side, he will snatch his gun away 
and bring it with him. This Cheyenne who considered himself dangerous 
will have no way of being dangerous. The one who makes what is dangerous 
not dangerous—Small-Back is he.” And the chief himself thus explains his 
technique of augury: “‘Now I'll sing four times, then I’ll ascend these buffalo 
chips (heaped up in a big pile). . . . If I fail to get up on these chips, we 
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shall not go; if I get up, we'll attack. . . . If, when I throw the shield, the 
painted side touches the ground, we shall not go; if the painting remains 
on top, we'll go.” 

The religious songs known to me are invariably short. Often they are wholly 
obscure, i.e. seem quite unrelated to the occasion. At one stage of the Sun 
Dance, for instance, as soon as renowned warriors enter the lodge, the musi- 
cians sing: “‘bi‘ma‘pe’ ciwe da’‘ciri k-ok bira’xe kandita’:rarawa”’ ‘Water weeds 
are your lodge poles. The drum beat ye!’ At one point of the initiation into 
the Tobacco Society, the following song was sung: “di’wasi ka’m ba’’wiky 
kana’’kawe” ‘You (as) my grandmother I’ll adopt; go home.’ 

In other cases, Tobacco songs clearly enough manifest a connection 
with the sacred weed or with the eponym of a particular chapter of the 
Tobacco Planting Society. This is the song of the Weasel chapter: ‘‘u’-te 
i‘kyuctsi’ ruk o’pe i’kyuctsi wa’tse’-wiky” “The Weasels are coming out; to- 
bacco to come out I’ll cause.’ Again, here are two songs of the Egg chapter: 
1) “ba’watsi’riky i’gye’ batsi’riky’” ‘I am hunting something; eggs I am 
hunting’ ; 2) “kambi’re’ku’‘rak bare’ ’wiky i’gye’ bu’cbi bare’-wiky” ‘If someone 
sends me somewhere, I’ll go. Eggs I'll eat, Pll go.’ Slightly more pretentious 
is the following song of the Eagle chapter: 


ari’ako bo’’rak bacu”o du’:ptum ba’:wiky 

biaxba’ria ba’tbiky di’axaxu’a di’watseckya” tuk 
bi’-wi’-ikyara tsu’ke ko’ wa’kuci”we tsu”ke 

ko‘ bo’k bi’‘raka”kdeaxem bo’k tse” tic kuc bari’-mbiky. 


‘From the rear there, when I come, my songs two I’ll have 
My medicines [ll carry on my back. All of you, you are poor. 
Me, me look at! Over the hills there I have stayed, over the hills 
there (from) I have come. I am an eagle I am coming 

Wolf Mountains towards I'll walk.’ 


Apart from the occasional use of balance and the potential effect of the 
music, we hardly discern aesthetic quality in such products, which never- 
theless may well possess it for the participant in the ceremonial. 

The war songs, with their lusty braggadocio, even though at times in a 
crudely self-laudatory vein, are more intelligible to us: 1) “ba’p biri’atbicit 
biky bara wara”wiky aru”t ahu”ta bo’wiky barase’ batse”ky’’ ‘Whenever 
trouble I shall get through. Arrows though there be many, Ill come. My 
heart is manly’; 2) “‘batse’ tsiri”ka’tuac ba”wiky”’ ‘The men are afraid, I’ll 
meet him (the enemy).’ However, these songs may attain true grandeur 
when they mirror the Crow Indian’s awareness of human insecurity and of 
the tribulations of old age: “‘bako”tsi’te awa’xe awe”rak ba’xari’a kawd’uk 
ba’tsiri‘reta” ‘Eternal (are) the heavens and the earth; old people are miser- 
able. Be not afraid.” 

As for love lyrics, I should not like to deny their existence absolutely, 
but I know of nothing that could be properly ranged under that head. Like 
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the lovers of neighboring tribes, Crow youths were wont to court maidens 
by nocturnal blowing of the flute, and conceivably they composed amatory 
songs as an accompaniment. These, however, certainly did not form a 
conscious literary category. Members of military clubs would sign ditties 
purporting to emanate from their mistresses, but these effusions can hardly 
be accepted as authentic reflections of feminine sentiment: |) “‘baki’:a bara’cte 
ko’ m ba” wiky ko’m bar’acte bare” widy” ‘My sweetheart I love; he is the one. 
I’ll meet him, he is the one I love. I’ll go (to him)’; 2) “‘i’axuxke i’tum baki’ 
’wake” “The Foxes are good-looking, I have them for my sweethearts.’ In 
the last instance, the final vowel illustrates poetic license, being evidently 
added for the sake of rhythm, since the declaration would normally close 
with “k,” the common glottal stop. 

Furthermore, a warrior was likely to boast of his successes as a philanderer 
or to issue a public greeting to the sex as a whole. The following are at- 
tributed to two Crazy Dogs, Spotted Rabbit and Young Cottontail, respec- 
tively: 1) “bi’‘akaricte mi howasi’-uk ba’hira”ka ici’a wakure’tak ko” tbak” 
“Young woman me are crazy about; now elsewhere I’ll not stay, thus I do 
(i.e., die soon)’; 2) “hu wi’akaricteka’te wo”ke a’pa itsim bo’k asa’‘riwa”’ 
‘Come, dear young woman, I am coming, the evening when it is pleasant 
I come. Come out.’ 

Whereas the occurrence of the true love lyric remains problematical, lam- 
poons on faithless mistresses are amply authenticated. They breathe the same ri- 
baldry as the satires that one military society used to compose about another— 
especially if a member had broken the rule against taking back a kidnapped 
wife. A single specimen of the latter type will suffice: “‘i’axuxkakatu’‘we axu’atsic 
é”re duca’ral’”’ ‘You dear Foxes, the buckskin horse’s dung, eat.’ Here the 
use of the diminutive is, of course, ironical. Irony, it may be noted, is by no 
means rare in folktales. The conquering hero, Grandson, who encounters 
a ferocious bear about to attack him, exclaims, ‘“‘Ah, that pretty one, whither 
is he coming, what is he coming for?” Similarly, when the buffalo that has 
swallowed him explains that his heart, which Grandson irreverently touches, 
is the monster’s ‘‘means of planning,” the hero replies, “Because he is so 
good, his means of planning is that’—and promptly cuts the heart to 
pieces. 

American Indian tales offer a rewarding field of study, and much has been 
done in tracing the distribution of motifs, the reflection of tribal cultures 
in their fiction, and the shuffling of episodes. Crow stories have already 
been dealt with from these points of view, both by Clara Ehrlich and myself. 
In the present, necessarily brief sketch I prefer to direct attention to two 
relatively neglected topics—the attitude of the audience and the role of the 
individual narrator. 

No Crow tale is rigidly fixed in form. There is thus considerable leeway for a 
storyteller, and the listeners, keenly aware of individual differences, pass 
judgments on what they hear. These relate both to the total effect of a ver- 
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sion, and also to the minutiae of diction. Some raconteurs—say, Yellow- 
Brow and Grandmother’s-Knife—rank high in popular esteem, while others 
are regarded as inferior. In my earlier periods of field work I had found 
Plenty-Hawk a good informant, but by 1931 he had sadly deteriorated in 
my opinion, which was corroborated by native strictures on his rambling 
versions of well-known plots. One glaring stylistic blunder evoked disparaging 
comments. He had made a character address the Sun god with the form 
“dui’ckya’ta”’ ‘Eat it,’ thus using a diminutive suffix, which was felt to suggest 
that the great supernatural being was an object of commiseration—a ludicrous 
reversal of the normal relationship between suppliant and deity. 

Far more interesting were the strictures on the texts dictated to me by 
Yellow-Brow, an acknowledged master in storytelling and in the control of 
his native tongue. When I read his tales to another Crow, the critic censured 
the over frequent use of an expletive as an undesirable mannerism. My inter- 
preter, too, though highly appreciative of Yellow-Brow, did not scruple to 
revise his phraseology in particular passages; for example, he felt that a 
certain word should be used only in a temporal, not in a spatial, sense, or 
that the connection between two incidents could be improved by describing 
a character not merely as “standing”’ but as “still standing,” and so forth. 
My interpreter did not always convince me that he was right, but I carried 
away a definite feeling that a Crow audience was alert to minor as well as to 
major deviations from the accepted standards. Just what the norms are is, 
of course, not easily inferred; and before feeling thoroughly satisfied in the 
matter, I would want more evidence, systematically obtained from a greater 
number of critics. Nevertheless, it seems certain that one major desideratum 
is a concrete, circumstantial, visually clear picture of any incident. More 
accumulation of detail, however, does not necessarily satisfy. I secured two 
versions of an historical incident dating back possibly to the 1870’s; Young 
Cottontail, physically incapacitated from joining in the customary raids 
afoot, vowed to court death as a Crazy Dog and got himself killed at the 
earliest opportunity. In 1907 No-Shinbone dictated to me his account of the 
story, the bald epic grandeur of which has never ceased to haunt me. Twenty- 
four years later Yellow-Brow gave a far more circumstantial account, which 
for that very reason somewhat blurred the stark human tragedy involved. 
It turned out that my interpreter shared my preference; regrettably, I ob- 
tained no further comparative estimates. The attempt to secure subjective 
evaluation of literary products evidently parallels the methods of Boas, 
Haeberlin, and O’Neale in the field of decorative arts. Systematically pur- 
sued, it should yield valuable results. 

Finally, there is the problem of variants in relation to individual literary 
talent. It is, of course, of minor importance whether a particular formulation 
is ultimately due to one specific person or to another. The point is that 
variations do arise, because of some one individual’s literary gifts, and that 
they are transmitted. Even so, the narrator of a pleasing version can at least 
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lay claim to good taste if he has deliberately chosen it in preference to one 
that is less colorful. 

Some deviations are clearly traceable to foreign influences. Thus, many 
Plains Indian mythologies share the “Jonah” motive—that is, the hero is 
swallowed by a monster, which he destroys by piercing a vital organ. There 
are at least five Crow stories in which this episode occurs, but in only one of 
them does the hero kill his foe by tying a knife to the top of his head and then 
jumping up so that it penetrates the monster’s heart. But the identical detail 
turns up among the Gros Ventre and Piegan.* Evidently the feature has 
been borrowed either from or by these northern neighbors. ‘The case proves 
incidentally that even the purest diffusionist would find it profitable for his 
purposes to collect more than a single variant of important myths. 

But it is a more fascinating task to note the elaboration of which a single 
theme admits. In four of my Crow variations of the Jonah motif, the hero 
finds company in the monster’s maw. This feature appears in the myths of 
other tribes also. In the Wissler-Duvall® variant a great many people are 
discovered in the monster’s body; ‘‘Many of them were dead, but some were 
alive’; and the hero organizes the survivors to hold a dance: “Inside he 
found people. Some were alive, some nearly dead, some dead, and some 
were only bones. Then he said, ‘Let us dance; you sing and I will dance.’ 
Then the people sang for him.’ And as he dances, the knife tied to his head 
pricks the monster’s heart. The best Crow version (Yellow-Brow’s) adds to the 
concrete detail: ‘“The bones of the people swallowed long ago were bleached. 
There were also those only lately dead. Others were not quite dead yet, 
but were in bad condition. These recently swallowed were in good condi- 
tion.”” The hero, Old Woman’s Grandson, strolls about inside the monster’s 
stomach and upbraids the survivors for meekly submitting to their fate: 
**How is it that you act thus? You ought to look out for your safety. Have you 
been all the time without trying to save yourselves? How is it that you, being 
men, act thus?”’ After they have pleaded their helplessness, he organizes not 
merely a dance but a Sun Dance. Moreover, when those captives too far 
gone declare that they cannot move, the hero finds an answer: “If so, just 
make your poor little hands dance. When I sing and the rest dance, you shall 
move only your poor little hands.” Either Yellow-Brow himself or his ulti- 
mate sources imaginatively built up a scene of some complexity from the 
simple formulation otherwise current. 

A comparable phenomenon which I pointed out some years ago seems 
worth describing again. In the Grandson myth of the Crow Indians the hero 
engages in a storytelling contest with the snakes, each side trying to put the 
other to sleep by reciting hypnotic formulae. Some tales lead to success after 
two, others after four, trials. The total number of different formulae is thirty. 
Not one of these is identical with any other, yet the underlying idea is trans- 
parently the same: the speaker pictures a situation that is supposed to suggest 
sleep to his auditors. To take a simple example, Plenty-Hawk makes his hero 
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recite as follows: ‘““When it is windy and the pine needles rustle, we sleep 
well, don’t we?”’ In another variant the same narrator substituted: ‘‘When a 
big crowd of people moved toward the hillside, they could hear the rustling 
in the pine trees. Then they could not help but sleep.” His third version has 
as an equivalent: ‘““When they move to the mountains and camp near the 
pines and the wind stirs the trees, they can hear the rustling in the pines 
and can’t help falling asleep.” Grandmother’s-Knife has the same general 
idea but phrases it differently in two different texts: ‘‘Right in the mountains 
where the streams come out, it’s nice to lie under the pines and hear the 
wind blowing the needles and the water running. It is fine, enough to put a 
man into a dead sleep, isn’t it?” and ‘““When we sleep among the pines with 
the wind blowing and we hear the sound of the pines, we sleep well.” Finally, 
Yellow-Brow offers this description: ““Having sought a hollow among the 
thickish pines, we make a fresh camp there. The wind blows on us, and we, 
rather tired, lie down and at the same time keep listening to the rustling 
pines until we fall asleep.” 

In the above quotations I have restricted selection to the formulae that 
introduce the pines. Another feature common in the Crow variants is the 
rain, frequently represented as pattering against the tent while the inmates 
are making themselves cozy indoors, covering themselves with blankets, lying 
on their sides and warning the soles of their feet, or sitting by the warm fire. 

The fascination of these parallels lies in the fact that we are here privileged 
to catch the folk imagination at work. These Indians are not automatically 
transmitting a fixed form, even though a few phrases may have become stereo- 
typed. Instead, there is a tradition of a generic pattern (sleep-inducing condi- 
tions) with a few subpatterns (fatigue, specific sounds, rain, shade) which the 
individual is free to develop as he lists, so that the unique features of several 
variants are, in their totality, impressively numerous. What the more elabor- 
ate of the versions strive for, evidently, is vividness of description to be achieved 
by the accumulation of sense impressions, so that we get veritable imagist 
poems in miniature. The images, however, are not by any means predomi- 
nantly visual, but to a very striking degree include auditory and—to a some- 
what lesser extent—kinaesthetic ideas. ® 


NOTES 


! This paper was read at the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences 
in Brussels in 1948, but has not previously been published. 

2 Ella Deloria, Dakota Texts in Publications of the American Ethnological Society, XIV (1932), 159. 

3 Clara Ehrlich, “Tribal Culture in Crow Mythology,” JAF, L (1937), 405. This study suffers 
somewhat from neglect of some published material and, of course unavoidably, from ignorance of 
much unprinted material. However, it makes a number of valid points. 

4A. L. Kroeber, Gros Ventre Myths and Tales in American Museum of Natural History-Papers, 1 
(1907), 85. 

5 Clark Wissler and D. C. Duvall, Mythology of the Blackfoot Indians in AMNH-P, II (1908), 
58. Unpublished Piegan version collected by myself in Myths and Traditions of the Crow Indians (AMNH- 
P, XXV [1918], 95f). 

6 This last paragraph is quoted from R. H. Lowie, Studies in Plains Indian Folklore, in University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, XL (1942), 22 et seq. 
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CROW CURSES 


Like other people, I have often been impressed by the nature of curses in different 
languages and among different cultural groups. Of course, remarks that liken human 
beings to the lower animals are rude in practically any language and among almost 
all peoples; such I will ignore, although the Crow can produce noteworthy speci- 
mens of this category. It is with another theme that I wish to deal—and specifically 
with three common curses: 1) You are a ghost; 2) You have no one to talk to; 3) No 
one at all owns you. Any of these three remarks is regarded as a curse and an affront. 
The first carries the connotation that you are not only practically invisible and prob- 
ably crazy but also that you are alone in the world. The second indicates that your 
relatives are all dead or missing, that you thus have no one to support you, and that 
you are therefore not and never will be of any account. The third expresses the thought 
that you completely lack emotional ties; no one cares for you or feels for you, and in 
this meaning “‘owns”’ you. 

It should be noted that all three of these comments center around the idea that an 
individual is isolated from human kind. Therefore, he is nobody, and he has no 
-future expectations. These curses thus reflect the essential interdependence among 
members of a primitive group. The worst thing that can happen is that one should 
be alone. This haunting fear of becoming detached from the group has found ex- 
pression among the Crow in three common and deeply resented curses. 


Rosert H. Lowret 





EDWARD SAPIR{f 


Indian Legends 
from Vancouver Island 


The following manuscript was found among the papers of the late Edward Sapir. The in- 
troduction appeared in the Transactions of the Women’s Canadian Historical Society of 
Ottawa, IX (1925), 142-143. A post-note states: “Dr. Sapir then gave two interesting 
examples of the type of myth and legend prevalent among the Nootka Indians of 
Vancouver Island. He read his own literal translations of a myth entitled: ‘What 
Mosquitoes Are Made Of? and a legend ‘Always-Lifts-Up and Sore-Headed 
Whales.’ These valuable examples of Indian folk-lore are in the Archives of the 
Museum and may be seen and read on request.” 

The first story, ‘What Mosquitoes Are Made Of,” was published as a text, with interlinear 
and connected translations, in Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, Nootka Texts, Linguistic 
Society of America, William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series (Iowa City, 1939), 14-19. 
The text below appears to be a later, somewhat smoother version. 

The second story does not appear to have been published. Stanley Newman of the University 
of New Mexico has kindly provided the above bibliographical information.—-Ed. 


= and myth permeate the whole of Indian life. Each tribe 


has not only its stock of myths—wonder tales of what took place in the begin- 
ning of the world, told mostly for the fun of the telling—but also its set of 
legends, no less supernatural in content, which deal with tribal or family 
history, the origins of clans and ceremonies, and the strange adventures of re- 
mote ancestors. 

The Nootka Indians, who embrace a number of tribes on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, are no exception to the rule. They distinguish very strictly 
between myths proper and legends. Both are believed to be true, but the 
myths go back to a misty past in which the world wore a very different aspect 
from its familiar appearance of today. They go back to a time when animals 
were human beings, to be later transformed into the creatures we know, and 
the tribes of men had not yet settled in their historic places nor started upon 
their appointed tasks. The legends, on the other hand, deal with supposedly 
historical characters of human kind, are definitely localized, and connect 
directly with the tribes of today and what is of ceremonial or social importance 
to them. A myth, among the Nootka Indians, is no one’s special property. It 
may be told by anyone and is generally known to a large number. A legend, 
however, is family property. Only those may tell it who have an inherited 
right to it, who trace descent, in other words, from the hero of the legend, the 
ancestor who has met one or more supernatural beings, has gained “‘power”’ 
from them, and has bequeathed to his descendants not only this “‘power’’ but 
a number of privileges, such as names, songs, and dances, which derive from 
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the ancestral experiences. Thus the legend becomes itself a formal “‘privilege,” 
inheritable like all other types of privilege among these Indians. 

As illustrative of the mythology of the Nootka Indians, I have selected a 
brief myth and a longer legend. The former, which tells of the origin of mos- 
quitoes, belongs to a type that is particularly well represented in the mythology 
of the American Indians. This is the explanatory myth, in which some feature 
of the present-day world is carried back to the primeval period and explained 
as the consequence of a more or less casual episode. The legend, it will be ob- 
served, though equally fanciful from our modern point of view, has a quasi- 
historical air about it. The hero and his jealous rival are named, and the 
topography is specific. An Indian, hearing the story, connects it at once with a 
particular chief’s family in a particular village and sees the social relevance of 
each and every incident in it. We are to understand that the hero’s powers of 
supernatural sight and of the overcoming of his enemies with the grindstone, 
the gift of the whales, have come down to his descendants, in theory, if not 
in practice. There is much in the legend that is redolent of the old Indian life 
of the West Coast—the capture of the whale-drift, the betrayal of a hated 
rival, the revelation of the dead whale as a spirit canoe, the gum-chewing, 
the references to mourning, and the stark background of sea and rocky coast. 

The stories are literal translations of Indian narratives that were dictated 
- to me several years ago. I have not attempted to embellish them in any way, 
nor to tone down passages that may seem somewhat coarse or brutal to a 


gentle reader. The Indian naiveté of expression, too, has been preserved so 
far as our English idiom allows. It seems worthwhile to give some idea of the 
oral literature of the West Coast natives as it actually exists, and to leave a 
free, literary rehandling of the incidents to those who are interested in the 
Indians as exotic material rather than as objects of sympathetic study. 


Wuat Mosguirors ARE Mape OF 


There was a chief who had a daughter for his child. Now it happened that she was 
pregnant and gave birth to a little baby boy. Four days after she had come to have 
him someone died at the other end of the village—it was the oldest child of that 
family that died. It was not known what made him die. After the passage of another 
night someone died again in the neighboring house—and it was again the very 
oldest child of the family that died. And the village did not know what was causing 
the people to die off. 

Now the woman observed that the baby which she had newly given birth to was 
blood-smeared under his fingernails, so she began to suspect that it might be he who 
was causing the people to die off. She watched for the coming of the night, pretending 
to be asleep. Yonder she saw how he pulled out his right hand, pushed off his head- 
flattener,' squirmed out of his cradle-basket, and ran out of the house. Now the woman 
saw well what her boy was doing, she learned that it was he who was in the habit of 
killing his neighbors. It seemed, indeed, that he was after blood, and that it was for 
the love of it that he would make a hole in the people’s sides. 

This little boy grew up to be a young man. And in the course of time he brought 
about the death of his own uncle. And the woman who was his mother could then 
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no longer hide the truth. Her neighbors did not know what thing it was that caused 
so many people to die, but the woman told her father. Then he, who was the chief 
of that tribe, called his neighbors together in council and he told them what his 
daughter had said to him. “Now then, gather yourselves, O warriors! You shall 
kill my grandson, who will soon be mine no longer. It is he, in truth, by whom we 
have been killed off. This young man is really no ordinary human being, it seems.” 

And then the warriors made ready, each taking his spear with him. And the 
mother of the young man burst into tears down at the beach. The little youth came 
near to her and said, “‘Mother, why are you crying?” “Soon enough you will learn 
the reason of my crying!” And at that very moment the warriors rushed down to the 
beach and threw their spears at him, all at once, but this youngster did not die. All 
the spears went right through him and remained stuck on the other side of him. 
He escaped from them, running off into the bush. “‘Now then! we shall let him go, 
he will come back into the village.” And, indeed, he did not stay away long, but 
soon returned, and the warriors again gathered themselves in order to slay him. 
They shot their spears at him inside of the house, all at a time, but once again he 
failed to die. And the little fellow spoke up and said, “You cannot kill me. I am 
different from the ordinary human being”; and he rushed off into the woods for 
good and all. The warriors followed in pursuit of him and they were long on their 
way as they traveled over the mountains. They were far away from home, when 
they heard the talking of loons. These loons, it turned out, were drinking his blood, 
for he had been bathing in a slough to wash the wounds from the spears that still 
clung to his body. And then they lay in wait for him, but the youngster called out, 
“Come and get me! Do you not really wish to kill me? I shall tell you how it is that 
you may bring about my death.” 

Two of the young warriors came near and seized him and they dragged him out 
of the water to the shore. And the young man spoke again, saying, ‘““Now gather 
wood, all of you!” And they gathered wood and set a fire going. ‘‘Now then! Throw 
me into the fire and I shall turn to nothing.”’ So they took the young man and threw 
him into the fire, and he turned to nothing. But the ashes blew up and turned into 
mosquitoes. 

And it is for this reason that mosquitoes are fond of blood, for they are made out 
of one that was bloodthirsty. This, they say, is what happened to him who was fond 
of blood. 


A.ways-Lirts-Up anp Hunts-SoRE-HEADED-WHALES, THE RIVALS 


Their name was Chimataksoaath,? a large tribe. They were a tribe that always 
got many whales for the reason that it was their only occupation, and it was on this 
account that they were wealthy. That is why they were always doing only that. 
“Say!” now said Always-lifts-up [-his-whaling-spear]. ‘““Come here, you people, let 
us go out to sit and chat on the rocks,” said he. He asked them to do this. Then the 
many young men started out to the rocky place out to sea at Chimataksohl; they 
went to their lookout place on the rocks where they were in the habit of looking 
out in the morning. Now there were many young men who went out on the rocks on 
the fine, cloudless day. 

Always-lifts-up caught sight of something and said, ‘““Say, come and look! Do you 
see the dead whale drifting?”’ said he to those who were with him on the rocks. 
One of the young men spoke, another youthful chief, “Stop telling lies!” This is 
what he said to Always-lifts-up. ““There is no drifting dead whale at all.” Then the 
young men started to talk about it all together, they being many as they sat and 
chatted on the rocks. “Heh!” again said Always-lifts-up, it was the same one. ““There 
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it is surely, it is clearly to be seen on the surface of the water,”’ again said he. “Heh!” 
again said that young man, and they started to laugh among themselves for the 
reason that Always-lifts-up was lying, there being no drifting whale carcass ‘ » be 
seen. He was the only one who could see so far out on the water. Sure enough, he 
really was the one of whom one might say, “Good for you!” It was for this reason 
that he was the one who could see, that he was gifted with piercing sight, having 
obtained supernatural power from an eagle. 

“You are lying more than ever,” they said to him again. He was still not believed, 
as there was no one among the other young men who could see so well, though they 
were all trying to get sight of the whale. “Say!” said Always-lifts-up again, “have 
you all eyes like that? There it is on the surface of the water. There is nothing in its 
way,” said he who was the only one to see. The young men jeered in mockery, laugh- 
ing because they for their part could not see the whale carcass that was supposed to 
be drifting. 

Always-lifts-up spoke again. “‘Say!’’ he said. The chief who was named Hunts- 
sore-headed-whales was staying home. “‘Now!’’ was said to one of the young men, 
“go and get Hunts-sore-headed-whales so that he may come and see, he being the 
only one who is gifted with piercing sight, as it is only a little ways off on the water.” 
Then one of the young men stood up and said within his heart that he would go and 
call him. He went down and ran and entered the house—that young man who 
had been sent to call the chief. ‘You are called for, Hunts-sore-headed-whales, by 
Always-lifts-up. He says that you are to come and see a drifting dead whale that 
he speaks of. Always-lifts-up is the only one who can see it,”’ said the young man. 
Hunts-sore-headed-whales went with him who had come to fetch him. He got to 
where they were all together on the rocks. 

“Now!” was said to Hunts-sore-headed-whales, ‘‘come and see the whale-drift, 
for there it is on the surface of the water with nothing to keep it from sight. I do 
not understand why these people cannot see it,” said Always-lifts-up. Hunts-sore- 
headed-whales started to look for it. “Oh!” he said, as he too caught sight of it, he 
who had obtained his supernatural power from a fish-hawk, for he had the gift of 
piercing sight. “It is only a little ways out at sea,” said Hunts-sore-headed-whales 
to the chief. 

“What do you think about our going after the drifting whale carcass?” he was 
asked. Hunts-sore-headed-whales did not answer. “‘Say!’’ he was asked again, “per- 
haps we had better go and get the drifting whale carcass. Let us go and get it. We 
should not be long away, for it is not far out at sea. We should be early in returning.” 
“Oh! it is well,” said the chief. Hunts-sore-headed-whales arose, willing to do what 
he had been asked. 

All the kinsfolk of Always-lifts-up, as many as there were of them, got ready and 
carried down their whaling canoe to the water’s edge. Then they called out to Hunts- 
sore-headed-whales, “‘Come on!” they said to him. “‘We are tired of waiting on the 
beach.” The whole whaling outfit went into the canoe, the line of twisted cedar 
branches, the floats, everything went in that they were in the habit of using whenever 
they went out sea-hunting, for the family of Always-lifts-up obtained many whales 
in hunting. They set off, moved out from the rocky bay of Chimataksohl. They 
were moving out from the rocks by way of a smajl channel in the middle. 

The chief, Hunts-sore-headed-whales, was alone. There was no one among his 
own people who went along with him in order to go out hunting whales on the sea, 
he being a chief. He was the only one in the canoe who was of another family, and 
he was with his enemy Always-lifts-up, who was trying to get him killed on the sly. 

““Now!” said he to those that were with him in the canoe, “‘let us go straight to it, 
there is what we are after.” He had a ladder with him in his canoe. He had, when 
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traveling by water, a ladder which he was in the habit of having stand up in his 
canoe. They set off, they started off from the beach. All day long they paddled and 
the day was sunshiny and fair and it was fine on the water. “Now!” he said, “stand 
this ladder of ours up in the canoe.” They stood it up and two of them held it. Then 
he climbed up in order to see where they might be. He saw that, sure enough, they 
were heading straight for where it was. He stepped down, took down his ladder, and 
put it lengthwise in his canoe. Now this ladder had holes cut through it, chiselled 
through with a bone chisel. Then they paddled off and began to sweat from paddling, 
as it was warm and calm. Then Always-lifts-up spoke, saying, ‘There it is now. It 
looks as though we were not far off. You people must be able to see it now,” said he 
again to those who were along with him in his canoe. Again they stood the ladder up 
in the canoe. It was now past the middle of the day. ““Now!”’ said he to Hunts-sore- 
headed-whales, “you be the one to go and see,” so he went up as he was told, and 
he saw. “Let us go straight ahead,” he said. He stepped down and seated himself 
in the canoe. Again they paddled off. Yonder appeared in full view a drifting whale 
carcass. Sure enough, the whale carcass had one of its side fins up. “Let us paddle a 
little harder,” said Always-lifts-up. Then they began to paddle with more rapid 
strokes, as they wanted to get to it quickly. They were getting nearer and nearer 
and assured themselves that yonder was really a drifting whale. They reached it 
at the time that the sun was bending half way towards the setting—that was the 
time when they got there. They got there just before they were beginning to feel 
faint from paddling, for they had been a long time paddling since the morning. 

They came alongside of where the whale was and recognized that it was really 
such. Always-lifts-up then spoke, addressing himself to him who was along with 
him in his canoe, the one named Hunts-sore-headed-whales. He it was who was ad- 
dressed. “‘Now!” he said to him, “climb up! Be you the first to cut, cutting off the 
back fin as your share.’’ Hunts-sore-headed-whales unclad himself and climbed up. 
“Get on the other side! Starting from that side let the cutting be on the whale,” 
he was told, so he began to cut. He did as he was told, he having been told, ““Go 
ahead and cut on the other side!’ Just as soon as he reached the other side of the 
back fin, he lost sight of those who had accompanied him in the canoe. Just then 
they shoved off with their paddles. The doomed chief was thrown away, he was 
merely left up there. He did not know of it, he was ignorant of how they were treat- 
ing him. Unmindful, he cut and cut away. 

And then suspicion came to him, for of those who were with him none had as- 
cended, he was alone. He finished, he ceased cutting. Letting go, he looked up and 
saw them off yonder, paddling hard. He had been merely left behind up there. 
He called out, “Why are you doing this? Come here, let me go with you in the canoe! 
Do not treat me so!” said Hunts-sore-headed-whales. The canoe-party did not 
stop, they paddled and paddled away, saying to themselves that they were “hitting” 
him and putting him to death, for they had been unable to slay him secretly. And 
the reason of their doing so was that the family of Always-lifts-up were the ones who 
desired to be head chiefs. The canoe party disappeared as they paddled on. Hunts- 
sore-headed-whales lost sight of those who had come with him in the canoe. 

Hunts-sore-headed-whales burst into tears, cried for the reason that he would 
die, as there was no way in which he might live, he being far out at sea. The islands 
barely showed above the surface of the water. Dying in this way, he wept. He wept, 
just cried till nightfall, and all night he wept. The daylight came and he was weeping 
the length of the day. Again the sun descended into the water and he was crying for 
himself, that he would die. 

Now the ones who had gone in search of the drifting whale came out from behind 
the point. “It is they,’ was said of them. They landed at Chimataksohl, and people 
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came down to the beach to see them land. One of those who had come to see the 
landing spoke, saying, ““Why is it that one of you is missing?” Thus spoke one to 
those who were landing. “We were spearing,” was said to him, for they had been 
asked by those who came down to them on the beach, “‘and he got entangled, he 
was caught by the line as it left the canoe,” said Always-lifts-up. They had been 
breaking up to bits the gum of the harpoon-heads, breaking it on the face of their 
whaling harpoons. They made them all like that and the harpoons in the canoe had 
no mussel-shell points on them. It is for this reason that they handled them after 
this fashion, that they might say falsely, having it as their information, that they have 
speared, and that they might falsely claim that the whale had got away from them. 
That is why they broke up the gum attached to the harpoons. They ate it as soon 
as it dropped, they took to chewing gum that had been for the harpoon points. And 
all the men were doing this when they landed. Now there was one who wondered 
why the canoe party was doing this thing, why they were all chewing gum, and the 
reason why the man spoke of it to himself is that he did not believe them, mistrusting 
in his heart what words they were telling. He suspected at once that the chief had 
been slain. 

Yonder he was, indeed, truly struck as with a club. He had now been two days 
crying. The next day came and he cried and cried away, for he knew that he was to 
die. When it turned to the late afternoon, it began to storm. Quickly came a squall 
and a darkening of clouds. As soon as it was about to turn night, he ceased to cry for a 
short while and considered within himself what he might possibly do, as he was 
naked. There was nothing that was left to him at all; he was entirely naked, for all 
his clothing was in that canoe where were those who had been with him. As soon 
as the evening came on, the fog began to fall to spray and there arose an east wind. 
At once he cut into that spot on the whale which was on the side of its back fin. The 
young man cut out only so much as was his measure about the waist, then he cut 
out the fat inside and threw it away. He left only the whaleskin; he left on only a 
small piece of blubber. It rained and it stormed when night fell. Straightway he sat 
down in the hole, then put the whaleskin back in its place and covered himself with 
it. Only his head was jutting out on the surface of the whale. He was comfortable 
as he was so placed on the whale’s back. 

Then he began to cry, and more bitterly than ever. A big storm came on. All night 
long he wept. He was bent on doing so for four days and then he was to cease crying. 
He did thus because he knew that he was to die. Daylight came, and he fell asleep. 
Because he had been awake for three days and nights he fell asleep. The storm 
changed to a south wind. He heard—sure enough, he was now about to hear what 
was the nature of that on which he was resting. They spoke to him, “Hi!” he was 
told, “‘stop your crying! It is you that make the canoe travel very slowly.” This is 
what they said to him. He awoke. The chief knew that he had been spoken to. He 
arose, Ceasing to rest in that place whereon he was. At once he began to pray and he 
asked in his prayer that he might be made to move on to the dry land. He ceased to 
cry, the chief knew that it was not dead whereon he was placed. He heard that it 
was a party journeying—canoemen and canoe. He went back to the same place that 
he had occupied. His throat got dry, it got sore because of the salt water which he was 
breathing in. Then he sucked the blubber. He began to suck it now and again, and 
that is why his throat became good. 

And then he fell asleep again. Again he heard. Indeed, he was going to hear as 
distinctly as possible. He heard, and this time he well succeeded. “Stop your crying!” 
was said to him once more, “it is you who make it impossible for us to reach the 
rocky shore.” This is what they said to him. At once he sat up and again he prayed. 
Now he knew that it was people traveling in their canoe. Then he began to talk, he 
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asked that he might be brought home, that he might be made to reach the rocky 
shore. Such words he said, pleading piteously. Again he went to the same spot, 
again he began to suck at the blubber. That is what he had for food, drinking the 
oil of it; and that is why, thus eating, he kept alive. Again he fell asleep. The same 
words were said to him once more. “Stop your crying! You shall be brought to land, 
we shall bring you home, taking you to a rocky shore.” 

He saw; it flashed within his heart. There they were, a canoe party, and he was 
in a canoe. He looked and saw that he was sitting in front of the steerman’s place in 
the whaling canoe and that this canoe had thwarts. He had gone into the heart of it, 
they had made him cease to be where he had been on top. And he heard. There they 
were, a canoe party, and there were many of them. Now they began to talk to one 
another. “At what place shall we land?” is what they said, the ones who talked to- 
gether. One of them said, “Let us go straight to the rocky shore of Seaweeds-drifting- 
on-the-beach.” This heard the one who had been a man—for he had become an- 
other being, he had gone into the heart of the drifting whale. 

Then it turned dark. And one of them spoke, saying, ““Now! wake up, all of you, 
so we may begin ghe paddling. We have been too long drifting about on the water. 
We shall be on the shore before day comes.”’ They set off. “Ho!” said the canoe 
party, in a prolonged call, and then, shorter, “‘Ho ho!” said they. And sure enough, 
this is what they were doing right along. Hunts-sore-headed-whales heard what it 
was all like when he found himself in the canoe. It was daylight, and they of the 
canoe fell asleep and set to drifting about on the water. It turned dark again, and 
again spoke the one who was in the habit of speaking. Indeed, he was the one that 
attended to the waking of those who were with him in the canoe. ‘Heh! Wake up, 
all of you that have blood running over you in the canoe!’’ was said to them. And, 
in truth, the ones who were named after this fashion were whatever was inside of the 
whale, the parts of him that were not firmly attached in the canoe; it was they in- 
deed who paddled vigorously. Again it turned dark, and again they made the same 
kind of noise as was sounded before, for a prolonged “Ho!”’ they are in the habit 
of saying as they start off on the water, when they are about to begin the paddling. 
They set off, they paddled all night. 

And then came a fog. The canoemen stopped for fear that they might not see 
the land to which they were going; that indeed is why they stopped. And then they 
fell asleep again. This, in truth, was their way; they paddled only in the nighttime, 
they did not paddle by day. And they had fallen asleep once more. There in the 
canoe was Hunting-sore-headed-whales and he saw everything and he knew that 
he would continue to live. They were close to the shore when daylight came. There 
was Chimataksohl. 

And then they spoke to Hunts-sore-headed-whales, saying, ““Now, listen! You will 
take revenge on him by whom you were murdered. Listen! We shall tell you what 
you are to do to him for revenge, for we know by whom it is that you have been in- 
jured.” This is what they said to him. He listened. Sure enough, he was about to 
land on the rocky shore with the coming of night. “Look and see,” said they to him. 
There it was, a little grindstone. ““This it is which we are in the habit of putting on 
for one who is wicked when he would be a-hunting. We always make him spear at 
that, we always put it on for him, flat under our skin, at whatever part of us the 
spear comes flying to.” This they said to him. And they gave him the grindstone. 
“You shall use it for rubbing, you shall have it under the palm of the hand. Because 
of it you shall get stronger and stronger, biding your vengeance, for you will pay him 
back.” This he was told. And likewise another thing was given to him. It had the ap- 
pearance of a stone which is smooth and of a flat and rounded form. This kind of 
object was he given. “You shall use it for the rubbing of your body, passing it over 
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the soft inner parts of your limbs in order that you may gain strength.” This he was 
told and that number of things was given to him. 

And then one of the canoe party spoke again, ““Wake up, all of you! We have been 
drifting about on the water for a long long time. We shall be ashore before the day 
comes.”’ And they were in the cliff-shored bay before the coming of day. Now his 
heart rejoiced, now he knew that he would live. (He, the father, had not been far 
from dying. It was for this reason that he was sore at heart, for he had but one child, 
though he had also a little boy who had come to but slight intelligence as yet. There 
he was on the rocks at the other end of the beach, with a half-beamed house left to 
him, for they had burnt down his former house as a sign of mourning.) The drifting 
whale carcass began to paddle off. “Ho!” said they, with a prolonged call, and, 
shorter, ‘Ho ho ho ho!” they called out. And the lookout man spoke, saying, ““We 
might strike a rock, our canoe might break. Let us go straight in the channel so that 
we may not run aground,” he said. And they entered the narrow channel in among 
the rocks. They came to the shore at night, to the rocky bay of Seaweeds-on-the- 
beach, a calm place sheltered from the breakers. The whale turned around, in very 
truth it flattened down along the rocky shore. Hunts-sore-headed-whales stepped out 
of the canoe, naked. He had been rubbed down by them in order that he might not 
get cold, and that is why he really did not feel the cold. He jumped out of the canoe 
onto the rocks. 

Standing there on the rocks he saw two men. As it turned out, that dead whale 
had been towed along by somebody; indeed, it was a Yai spirit who had been towing 
it. The men walked off. Hunts-sore-headed-whales followed behind in the direction 
that they pursued. He started to go after them, he discovered for certain where they 
disappeared into the rocks. Then he gave up his pursuit. The day came, and off he 
went to where the many houses were—he of whom it was not known that he had 
come from far away, Hunts-sore-headed-whales, and that a dead whale had drifted 
to the rocky shore. He came out of the woods. There he was. His house was gone, 
for it had been burnt down. He saw and knew that it was his father’s house off 
yonder on the rocks, the one who had but a half-beamed roof over his head. Then 
his heart was grieved from seeing that his old house was no longer standing there. 

Then Hunts-sore-headed-whales started off and went to where they drank water. 
His heart told him that his little brother would be coming for water. So he sat down 
on the ground and clothed himself with ferns. These he wore and under them, next 
to his skin, he had moss, and because of this it was warm. He had the ferns stitched 
together. He was not made to wait long. There appeared his little brother, coming 
for water, without hair on his little head, for it had all been cut off as a sign of mourn- 
ing. Then spoke Hunts-sore-headed-whales, speaking very gently lest his brother 
be startled out of his mind. The little boy looked to see, the little brother laughed. 
“Come here, my dear boy,” said he, “do not be afraid of me. It is 1, Hunts-sore- 
headed-whales,” said he. “Here on the rocks is that drifting whale carcass on which 
I was as it came to shore.” This is what he said. And then he took him and set him 
on his knee, saying, “I am alive, my dear boy. I had merely been left behind on it,” 
said he. 

And the little boy spoke too. “They pretended that you had become entangled 
with the line and had fallen out of the canoe,” this is what he said and told his brother 
for answer. Then he took his little water pail and put water in it for him. “Now!” 
said he, “‘listen to me. You shall tell your father, but do so secretly,” said he. “‘ ‘Father, 
I have seen Hunts-sore-headed-whales,’ say this to him,” said he. ““And now! you 
shall make a hole for me there in the corner of the house, and I shall go and get me a 


blanket just as soon as it turns dark. Now be off!” he said, and the little boy went 
away. 
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The darkness came. The village had no news of him, the chief, that he had come 
back. Only the family of Always-lifts-up was rejoicing. Now the boy went off and 
found his father lying in bed. Then he came close to his father and put his mouth to 
his ear. “Father,” said he, “I have seen Hunts-sore-headed-whales, I have seen where 
he is. He is over there by the water. ‘Come here, my dear boy,’ said he to me. ‘Do 
not be afraid of me, I am alive. There is the whale-drift on which I was,’ said he to 
me.” This is what the little boy said. ‘“Well! have you not rather been visited by a 
spirit?” “It is not so,” said he, “be silent! He says that you are to make a hole for 
him here in the corner of the house.” 

It got dark. The old chief asked in his heart if it was really he, so he put out his 
fire. The fire was out when it came dark. The man did not go to sleep but remained 
awake in the house. He was sure he heard a creaking sound coming from the corner 
of his house. There a man appeared, there it was really he, Hunts-sore-headed- 
whales. He sat down. At once it was the mother that burst out crying. “Don’t!” 
said Hunts-sore-headed-whales, “‘be silent. Just leave that sort of thing,” said he to 
his mother. “‘Father,” said he, “‘there is the drifting whale carcass on which I was as it 
came to the beach. I have it there on the rocks of Seaweeds-on-the-beach. You shall 
go for the whale-drift. Do so early, before it dawns. All of you shall go out in the 
whaling canoe,” said he to his father. ““And now! I shall go out of the house.” And 
he went away. 

The father got out of bed, went off, and approached his younger brother. He told 
him, “‘My boy has come back. He says that we are to go and get the whale-drift.” 
They got ready, prepared themselves in silence, then went down to the beach, carry- 
ing the canoe down on their shoulders. Then they set off and got to where the whale- 
drift was. They cut it in a hurry, they were quick to fill the whaling canoe. They 
wanted to get back before anyone else stirred, they desired to come out at the point 
of land when it was still early in the morning. And this they really did, for it was early 
when they rounded the point. 

They called out just as soon as they came close to the beach, “There is a dead whale 
on the rocks yonder at Seaweeds-on-the-beach.”’ All were seized with excitement and 
made ready. The family of Always-lifts-up went down to the beach. Hunts-sore- 
headed-whales was there on the rocks, lying in wait for him when he should come 
down to the beach. “Hiy!” Always-lifts-up got hold of his canoe and started to lift 
it up. Then Hunts-sore-headed-whales arose and walked off, coming out from among 
the rocks. He walked on and approached that one who was about to lift his canoe, 
Always-lifts-up. He took hold of the bow of his canoe, bringing him to a halt. Then 
he gave a slap, aiming at the whaling canoe. It broke to pieces, it crumbled to bits. 
He went up to him and took hold of him with his left hand. He got hold of him under 
his chin and by his collar-bone. He died. He got hold of the other one as well and 
did the same to him. Him too he killed. And it was known that it was he, Hunts- 
sore-headed-whales. They died, they who had gone to seek the whale-drift. There 
they were on the beach, dead. Thus Hunts-sore-headed-whales took his revenge 
and the people began to weep. Now the Chimataksoaath tribe set off in their canoes 
to get the whale-drift. It was a good day that they had. 

Well, I am finished. 

NOTES 


1 The “head-flattener” referred to in this story was a small strap or pad of cedar wood which the 
Indians bandaged onto the foreheads of their infants. Its gentle but constant pressure on the soft 
skull was intended to flatten the forehead, for the Nootka Indians, like many of the neighboring 
tribes of Vancouver Island and the adjoining mainland, were true “‘flatheads,” unlike the tribe 
known as Flatheads, in northern Idaho, who did not flatten the head. 

2 One of the “septs” or local subdivisions of the Hoiath, who are one of the Nootka tribes in- 
habiting the region of Barkley Sound, on the west coast of Vancouver Island. 
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Boulder Effigy Monuments 
in the Northern Plains 


be September 1956, the writers visited an interesting aboriginal monu- 
ment on the North Blackfoot Reserve near Cluny, Alberta, a few miles from 
Blackfoot Crossing. Our guide, a local resident named Joe Black Face Chief, 
led us four miles west of the bridge by which the road south from Cluny 
crosses the Bow River, down the bluff and into the flats bordering the Bow. 
Here, amid the grass of a haying camp owned by Many Bears, lay a human 
effigy outlined by boulders. 

As can be seen from the accompanying diagram (Figure 1), the effigy, 
somewhat larger than life-size, is a crude representation of a spread-eagled 
human figure. It is constructed of local boulders, placed on the ground sur- 
face; a few have been displaced by animals. Leading south from the figure’s 
head is a trail marked by twenty-two more boulders, arranged like stepping- 
stones, and ending at a low cairn built of thirteen stones. A similar but shorter 
trail of eight boulders leads north from the figure’s left foot, terminating in a 
cairn of roughly the same size as the first, but containing twenty-two stones. 
The total extent of the monument, cairn to cairn, is 836 feet. It lies on the 
edge of a shallow coulee draining the flat, with the Bow River flowing about 
seventy-five yards to the north. 

The existence of this effigy had been first brought to our attention by S. 
Victor Day, an amateur archaeologist who has spent a lifetime in southern Al- 
berta, and who recalled having seen it years ago in the company of Many 
Bears, owner of the land. Day, however, knew nothing of the effigy’s history. 
Joe Black Face Chief, a younger man, could tell us that the figure represented 
Young Medicine Man, a participant in a fight which had occurred many 
years before on the spot. Walking along the trail marked by boulders from the 
southern cairn, this man had been shot by an opponent, Walking With A 
Scalp, advancing from the other cairn, and had fallen dead where the figure 
now lies. Black Face Chief suggested that we interview one of the older In- 
dians on the reserve to obtain the full story of the incident. 

Accordingly, the next morning we visited Pete Little Light, aged seventy- 
eight, at his home west of Gleichen, Alberta. Little Light, one of the three 
elderly North Blackfoot who still preserve and honor beaver bundles, retains 
an interest in the legends of his people, and agreed to tell us the story of the 
effigy we had seen. Since he speaks no English, his tale was translated as he 
told it by a neighbor, Mrs. (Rosie) A Young Man. 

Little Light explained that as a boy of seventeen he used to gather the old 
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men of his tribe in his tipi to learn their stories, and that the following history 
was told him at such a gathering by two of the participants, Bull Horn and 
Walking With A Scalp. He believed that the events occurred about five years 
before the treaty was signed by Chief Crowfoot at Blackfoot Crossing, or 
about 1872. The story which follows is in Little Light’s own vivid words, as 
rendered into English by Mrs. A Young Man: 


Down East [of Gleichen] there’s a creek. The Blackfoot from here used to be called 
Hit In The Faces, before they settled here; now the band is called Roasters. There 
used to be an old man, Bull Horn, and his friend, Bull Sitting Down Turning Around, 
also old. He told his friend, “‘Let’s go over to the creek and get liquor.” [Joe Black 
Face Chief had told Mr. Day that a bootlegger had operated at that spot.] They 
took some hides down across Blackfoot Crossing; their wives had tanned the hides. 
The bootlegger, a white man, was married to a woman from the Blood Reserve. 
When they got to the house, this Blood woman opened the window and asked what 
they wanted. They said they wanted to sell the hides. The Blood woman told them 
to go and stay in the bush until the bootlegger was ready; then he would give them 
the liquor. She said there were some Blood Indians, Bear People, staying there and 
they shouldn’t be seen by them. This woman called out, ““Now, come out of the 
bush, we’re ready for you.” 

These Bear People were drinking, and when this woman called out, they heard 
her. These Bear People told these Blackfoot, “Just come over, we’ve got some stuff 
to drink. Leave your stuff, we won’t touch it in your camp.” Bull Horn told his 
friend, ““We’ll go over. Now be careful, don’t drink too much—you know what 
kind of people they are.”” They didn’t have any cups, they just poured the whiskey 
into buffais hides—they drank it like watering horses. Bull Horn didn’t take very 
much, but his friend took all he wanted. When they finished the liquor in the hide, 
Bull Horn .:d them, “Now, we’re going to start for home.” 

They got on their horses and started for home, and the Bear People (there were 
three or four of them) got on their horses, too. Bull Horn called them brothers and 
told them, “You wait for us there’ (where the effigy now is). There was a coulee 
there, that’s where he told them to wait. ““When we get to this coulee, we'll have our 
little drink, then part.” There they got off their horses, put down the hide, poured 
the whiskey and sat around. One by one they started to drink. One was named 
Young Medicine Man, another Many Shots. Young Medicine Man got up and 
started to dance, shooting with his gun (an old long rifle) at their feet as they sat. 
While he was singing he was saying, “I’m looking for someone I want to kill.” Bull 
Horn told him, “Brother, you haven’t got my body, don’t shoot.” Then Young 
Medicine Man got up again and started to sing, saying “‘No, I’m looking for someone 
to kill.” Bull Horn told him, “Brother, give me your rifle,” and he gave it to him. 

Bull Horn took the rifle, wet his finger and touched the dirt, ran his finger along 
the rifle barrel, then tore the rifle open along the barrel like a bear clawing (he prob- 
ably got magic from the bear so he could do this). He told Young Medicine Man, 
“‘Here’s your rifle; fix it yourself!’ Young Medicine Man put his hand on Bull 
Horn’s shoulder and said, ‘Please fix my rifle for me, you’re a powerful man.” Then 
Bull Horn took the rifle, said, “‘All right, I’ll fix it for you,” took the dirt the same 
way, and put the rifle together again. Bull Horn didn’t fix it right for him: at the 
bullet end he made it a little crooked, but the other fellow didn’t know it. Young 
Medicine Man told Bull Horn, “I’m going to pay you” (that is, for the service), 
took the hide, and poured some whiskey. He told him, “Each of us will take a drink, 
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then we'll all start for home.” They were all scared of him. Bull Horn told him he 
was glad to leave without anything happening. 

There was another band of Blackfoot, All Powerful Medicine Men, across the 
river, a member of which was Heavy Shields. Heavy Shields went to buy liquor by 
trading hides (there was no money then). When Heavy Shields started off, three 
Blackfoot from his band watched him. One was named Many Shots, another Eagle 
Tail Feathers’ Necklace, and the third Walking With A Scalp. They knew the Bear 
People were dangerous. Standing on a hill watching, they saw Bull Horn and his 
friend going away and thought Heavy Shields had gone with them. 

Then Bull Horn and his friend told the Bloods, ““When we finish drinking we'll 
part.” Bull Horn and his friend got on their horses, but the friend was so drunk he 
went right over! These Bloods told Bull Horn, “‘You hold the bridle and we’|l lift him up 
on his horse,” Then these Bear People lifted him up on his horse and told Bull Horn, 
**Just lead him by the bridle; don’t let him go.” The Blackfoot started off for home 
and the Bear People poured some more into the hide and started again to drink. 
When they got to the coulee, the drunk friend pulled at his horse’s bridle, causing 
Bull Horn to drop it. Bull Horn’s horse was kind of slow, but the drunk’s horse was a 
racehorse. His horse turned round and went back; Bull Horn thought, “‘I’ll hide this 
whiskey here among the trees and go after him.” 

The Bear People were still sitting and drinking, and Bull Sitting Down Turning 
Around’s horse ran right between them where they were sitting. Bull Horn was 
hiding his stuff and thus was slow starting after him—had to whip his horse. Mean- 
while the horse turned and ran back between the Bear People. When the horse 
stopped to turn again, Young Medicine Man jumped up. When the horse was going 
to start through again, Young Medicine Man took his rifle and shot the drunk through 
the head, causing him to fall dead off the horse. The other two Bloods jumped up 
holding two-edged long knives, and both hit the dead man with them in the face. 

The other Blackfoot watching from the hill thought the Bear People were killing 
their chief, Heavy Shields. They got on their horses and started after the Bear People. 
But Heavy Shields had crossed at a different place, east of Blackfoot Crossing, so 
they didn’t meet him. They all had their rifles: one had a muzzle-loader (this was 
Eagle Tail Feathers’ Necklace), the others had regular rifles. The Bear People were 
still sitting there when they reached the place. Many Shots ran after the Blood who 
was also named Many Shots. The Blood was on his horse, shooting back from it; 
Many Shots shot him in the back and killed him. Walking With A Scalp said, “‘Who’s 
that you killed?” and the Bear People said, “‘We killed one of ourselves, not a Black- 
foot,’ but Walking With A Scalp said they were lying. The Blood, Young Medicine 
Man, was putting the saddle on his horse; Walking With A Scalp told him, “Don’t 
bother putting that saddle on—I’m going to kill you!”” Young Medicine Man ran 
after Walking With A Scalp. Then, dismounting, they ran toward each other, shoot- 
ing. Walking With A Scalp shot Young Medicine Man right in the chest. He shot 
at the third Blood but didn’t get him. Then Eagle Tail Feathers’ Necklace was going 
to shoot the other fellow; he shot him in the head, blowing his forehead right open, 
even though the Blood had said he was hurt and asked him not to shoot him, putting 
his hands over his face as if hurt. Many Shots and Walking With A Scalp went to 
see the first one that was killed, and seeing him, said, ‘““That’s not our chief, Heavy 
. Shields.” 

When Bull Horn went home he was crying for his friend; the other three went 
home, too. When Bull Horn got home his people, the Hit In The Faces, asked why 
he was crying, and he answered, “Bear People killed my friend.” They got their 
horses, rifles, guns and small axes and all started for the Bear People. They were 
too mad to dance, just sang their war song. The Bear People were camped at Dick 
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Bad Boy’s place. They were just packing up to leave when the Blackfoot caught up 
with them. The Bear People were shooting, but the Hit In The Faces went after 
them, using their knives. Among the Bear People there was an old woman who 
begged White Eagle of the Hit In The Faces not to kill them, but White Eagle told 
her, “You should have brought up your children right” (then that wouldn’t have 
happened), and killed her. The father of these Bear People was an old man, Hide 
Scraper. This old man ran quite away, but was killed. The old man, who was the 
old lady’s husband, died down by the bridge, on the stones in the stream; he was 
found there later. What was left—horses, women—were taken by the Blackfoot, who 
killed all the men and old women. None of the Blackfoot were killed. 

The Hit In The Faces built the monument. The bodies of the dead were buried 
on the river bank near Dick Bad Boy’s place. No one buried the Bear People. The 
piles [cairns] mark the spots where the two men jumped off their horses and started 
running toward each other. The effigy man represents Young Medicine Man, who 
ran from the south and fell dead at that spot. 


The practice of commemorating events such as the above appears to have 
been hitherto unrecorded for the Blackfoot. This lacuna in ethnography is not 
surprising, however, for it is only recently that the Blackfoot custom of memo- 
ralizing honored dead warriors by the construction of “medicine wheels” 
marking the burial tipi has been correctly recognized.! It has been usual for 
boulder constructions on the Plains to be lumped as “‘manifestations of un- 
known relationship,”? but discrimination between the various types of con- 
figurations and fieldwork based on this has shown that the Blackfoot, at least, 
employed boulders for a number of purposes, including the securing of ludge 
covers, fasting shelters,* and drive lanes for bison drives. All of these con- 
structions are now visible as, and are treated as, archaeological features. In 
most cases, as for the monument described above, careful questioning of 
elderly Indians reveals the function of these ‘‘problematical’’ features. 

Boulder outline effigies commemorating interesting events have been pre- 
viously recorded for the Dakota Sioux and the Crow, and a very similar prac- 
tice noted for the Mandan. The Sioux examples most closely parallel the effigy 
near Blackfoot Crossing. In a paper read before the Anthropological Society 
in 1889, T. H. Lewis described a monument on ‘“‘Punished Woman’s Hill 

. situated about three miles south of Punished Woman’s Lakes, in the 
northeastern corner of Codington County, Dakota:” 


I visited this section in September, 1883. . . . The male figure is near the end of a 
spur which runs northward from a knoll several feet higher. The length from the 
top of the head to the heels is 13} feet. ... The number of bowlders [sic] used in 
making this figure is one hundred and four. 

The female figure, or woman, is on the same spur, 42 feet distant from the man, 
to the southeast. . . . Her length from the top of the head to the heels is 8 feet, and 
the number of bowlders used in this figure is ninety-two. Her outline is much ruder 
than that of the man. 

Commencing at the feet of the man and running in a southerly direction past the 
woman is a trail 102 feet long, formed by placing bowlders at irregular intervals. 
It ends at the foot of a slope, 31 feet from a cairn, which is some four feet in height. 
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On this knoll with the cairn there are two small shallow excavations—one four feet 
in diameter and one four by six feet. Nearly south of this knoll, at the end of a small 
spur, there is another small cairn. Seventy feet to the west of the first cairn begins 
another trail of bowlders running nearly west along a hog-back for 285 feet, to within 
15 feet of a third cairn. This is on a knoll of about the same height as that of the first 
knoll. ... There are two cairns on this. One of them, composed of large, heavy 
bowlders, is nearly six feet high; the other is nearly as massive, but is only about five 
feet high. Near the smaller cairn there is an excavation which has the appearance of a 
sunken grave.* 


Lewis mentions the vandalized remains of still another human effigy, the 
stones of which have been carried away, and then recounts the story of the 
figures: 


The Dakotas have a tradition in regard to Punished Woman’s Hill . . . related to 
me by a Dakota chief... : A chief of that nation had a very beautiful daughter, 
whom he forced to marry against her will. She soon, however, ran away with the 
brave of her own choice, and they camped on a hill overlooking the lake. The lawful 
husband followed their trail, and when he discovered them he killed the lover and 
savagely wounded the woman, leaving her to die. On returning to the village, he 
boasted of what he had done. The chief loved his daughter, and so, taking the people 
of his village, he went to see if what had been said was true. Finding that it was, he 
killed the husband. The Indians marked the places where the lover and wife were 
found, and also the spot where the husband was killed. The trails, with the bowlders 
strewn along at intervals, are said to mark the ground over which the woman crawled 
towards the lake in search of water. The cairns are reported to be monuments to 
mark the hill upon which the tragedy occurred.® 


Lewis also describes another Sioux monument: ‘‘About 34% miles to the 
southwest of the village of Blunt, Hughes county, and 11 miles in a straight 
line from the Missouri river [is] the figure in question . . . built upon the north 
end of this Paha Wakan (Medicine Knoll) of the Dakotas, and represents a 
snake.” ® 

On 7 September 1884, the date of Lewis’s visit to it, the snake was 360 feet 
long, and made of 825 stones. A partly demolished cairn, about three to four 
feet high, was almost midway along the body. Concerning this effigy, Lewis 
writes: “‘I was told by the Indians that the snake was built in commemoration 
of a great war speech made by a Dakota chief at a time when that tribe had 
just returned from a grand hunt in which they had been very successful.’’? 

The Dakotas also pointed out to Lewis numerous tipi rings on this butte. 
He continues his paper with a final Siouan monument: ““The bowlder-out- 
line figure locally known as the ‘“Turtle’’ is located on the north side of ““Snake 
Butte,” a hill situated some six miles north of Pierre, in Hughes county. Run- 
ning in a northerly direction along the edge of the bluff for from 500 to 800 
yards there is a row of bowlders, placed at irregular intervals. According to 
Indian tradition these bowlders are said to mark the places where blood 
dripped from an Arikara chief as he fled from the Dakotas, who had mortally 
wounded him.”’& 
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Lewis professes to doubt the authenticity of these tales, preferring to assign 
the effigies to a more fashionable pre-Siouan antiquity, but in this he was con- 
tradicted by two members of his audience, Cyrus Thomas, then completing 
his massive study of aboriginal American mounds and related monuments, 
and Washington Matthews, who could recall visiting the Dakotas several 
decades earlier, when he had witnessed the construction of tipi rings (the 
domestic function and recent formation of which Lewis also refused to believe), 
and who supported, by implication, the Indians’ explanations of the effigies. ® 

The Crow example we wish to cite is entitled by its recorder a “monument 
to shame”’: “A short distance off both sides of the main road from East Pryor 
to the sub-agency of the Crow reservation at Pryor, Montana, are three monu- 
ments, each composed of boulders of various sizes, and arranged in outline on 
the gruond in the form of a human being . . . . Near each of the monuments 
is a heap of boulders. It was learned that there are similar monuments on the 
Crow reservation and that each was constructed by men, assisted by their 
male friends, to commemorate the infidelity of their respective wives and to 
perpetuate the shame of the latter.”’!° 

Simms explained that the husband of an unfaithful woman brought her to a 
rendezvous he had arranged with his friends, and forced her to submit to each 
of them, after which she was disowned by him. The group of friends marked the 
location of the woman’s punishment by erecting the cairn, and others later 
constructed the figure. Lowie, in his monograph on the Crow, corroborates this 


method of punishing infidelity but does not mention the building of monu- 
ments. !! 


Perhaps the same cairns seen by Simms are those described by Nelson, !? 
who appears to have been unaware of the former’s note. His account gives 
a somewhat different picture: concentrating on the archaeological aspects, he 
may have confused the rock piles connected with the effigies, which he did 
not see, with cairns functioning as equivalents of the “medicine rocks” to 
which the Blackfoot give offerings.'* Will tells of such a cairn on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation,'* and it will be remembered that the Crow were 
formerly part of the Hidatsa tribe, inhabitants of Fort Berthold. Whatever 
the explanation of the slight discrepancy, this is Nelson’s report: “‘On the 
Pryor Valley floor . . . there is to be seen a series of artificial stone heaps or 
cairns. . . . Most of those between the road and the creek appeared to lie in a 
straight row. ... At least the upper half of the accumulation [of one, the 
largest, cairn, twelve meters in diameter by 150 centimeters high] was 
moderately rich in . . . stone objects, glass beads. . . animal bone .. . bone 
and shell ornamental items . . . [and] some 200 potsherds.” !5 

George F. Will, in the work alluded to above, gives a detailed account of 
a monument essentially similar to the boulder effigies, though of a different 
mode of construction: 


An interesting commemorative feature has come to light recently. On the level 
plain to the northeast of the old Fort Berthold village, and very close to it, may be 
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seen a number of huge hoof marks, each two feet across, and formed by the complete 
excavation of the sod in the figure of a horse’s hoof. These hoof marks form a regular 
trail which starts near the village and proceeds about 150 yards to a point marked 
by a larger excavation, then returns, on a more southerly line, for about the same 


distance toward the village. Inquiry among the Indians elicited the story of these 
curious marks. 


We quote here Dr. Gilmore’s account:—[Dr. Gilmore was a member of the North 
Dakota Historical Society.] 


There exists a monument to the memory of a Mandan hero which has never before 
been described and published. The following account is from information given by 
several persons of the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara tribes. The location of the monu- 
ment is near the site of “Fishhook Village” on the north side of the Missouri River 
some twelve or fifteen miles east of Elbowoods. 

During the middle part of the 19th century the . . . Arikara, Hidatsa and Mandan 
lived together. . . . Their chief enemies were the Dakota. The enemy many times 
made raids upon the village. They would approach under cover of the hills to the 
north and then steal close upon the village through the course of a ravine which 
skirted the northeast and north sides of the village. 

About sixty-six years ago [i.e., 1853] such an attack was made by a war party of 
Dakota. Of the defenders of the village, two young Mandans, brothers, named Left- 
hand and Redleaf, had been dismounted and their retreat cut off by the enemy. 
A brother of these two, Whitecrow by name, saw the danger of Lefthand and Redleaf 
and rode out to their assistance. Lefthand was killed and Redleaf was defending the 
body from a Dakota who was trying to take the scalp. Redleaf shot at the Dakota 
and missed him, the bullet going over the enemy’s head and striking into the ground 
beyond him, the enemy being crouched low at the time of the shot. Whitecrow rode 
in a circuit beyond these combatants and held off the attacking party of the enemy. 
He killed the Dakota who was engaged in combat with his brother Redleaf. Then 
Whitecrow picked up Redleaf upon his horse with himself and carried him safely 
back to the village. 

After the enemy had been driven away the Mandans went out and marked the 
course in which Whitecrow had ridden to his brother’s rescue, the spot where Left- 
hand had been killed, and the spot where Redleaf’s bullet, fired at the Dakota, had 
struck into the ground. The method used for marking these places was by removal of 
the sod, leaving holes in the ground. To mark the course of Whitecrow’s horse the sod 
was removed in horsetrack shaped sections consecutively from the point of advance 
from the village round the place of combat and returning to the village. The horse- 
track marks were made about two feet in diameter. All these marks commemorating 
the entire action, which took place about the year 1853 are still plainly evident, being 
renewed whenever they tend to become obliterated by weathering and by advancing 
vegetation. !® 


The marks so clear in 1919, when the above was written, are now being 
lost. In a letter dated 13 November 1956, George Metcalf of the Smithsonian 
Institution tells us, “‘I have seen the tracks a number of times. Those that lay 
inside the Scout Cemetery, northeast of the village were in good condition; 
the rest were lost. [Those] in the cemetery consisted of a number of horseshoe- 
shaped depressions cut in the sod to a depth of several inches, and with the 
bottom lined with small cobbles. There were a couple of low mounds, with 
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stones laid on them, one marking the spot where one brother was wounded, 
the other said to mark the spot where the Sioux fell.” Metcalf adds, in this 
letter: ““The story which Will quotes . . . is one which I heard a number of 
times on the Reservation. Only difference to be noted is that the hero was a 
Hidatsa.” 


After narrating the story of the ‘‘Horse Tracks Monument,” Will records a 
“ridiculous sequel’’ to it: 


On a drive with an Indian along the old trail, from the south side of the Missouri 
near Elbowoods to Hebron, North Dakota, about ten miles south of the river, my 
attention was directed to a pile of stones on a low knoll, not more than forty yards 
from the road. On closer examination a line of stones, spaced about three feet apart, 
was seen, leading up to the heap of stones. This seemed to bear the ear-marks of an 
interesting archaeological find. Then came the story. 

It seems that the hero of the episode at the Fort Berthold village had a brother 
of less renown than himself. Many years ago, as this man was traveling along the 
trail, he observed an antelope at the point now marked by the pile of stones. The 
animal was lying down; the range was ridiculously short. The man stopped, seized 
his gun, and fired; but the antelope continued to recline calmly on his knoll. Several 
more shots were fired with the same result; and then, to the Indian’s chagrin, the 
antelope .. . arose and walked away. In some way this affair became known, and 
the young men of the reservation carefully placed the stones where they now are. . . 
in imitation of the hoof marks made in honor of the more famous brother. !? 


(While this story is by no means contrary to the usual Plains Indian type of 


humor, the reader may still suspect that it may represent a distorted account 
of an encounter with a magical, or spirit, antelope. However, as told, it clearly 
parallels the Blackfoot, Sioux and Crow effigies and strengthens the analogy 
between these and the sod monument.) 

These instances reveal that several tribes of the Northern Plains—the 
North Blackfoot, Dakota Sioux, Mandan(-Hidatsa?) and Crow—constructed 
monuments to memorable events, using simple outline effigy figures and/or 
cairns, and marked “‘trails,”’ in almost all cases built of small boulders. Those 
described, at least, are all considered to be of the nineteenth century. 

It is unfortunate that ethnographers working in the Plains do not seem to 
have been aware of the practice of building such monuments. We have failed 
to discover mention of it in the standard literature, but believe that the isolated 
instances recorded here are indicative of a custom more widespread than the 
paucity of professional references to it would suppose. ‘The passing of the el- 
derly full bloods, such as Pete Little Light, who alone remember the histories 
of the monuments, is rapidly placing more and more of even those few that 
have escaped destruction to date in the category of strictly archaeological 
features. To support our inference that the custom of building monuments 
was once relatively common in the Northern Plains, we offer the following 
brief survey of ‘“‘dead”’ boulder effigies, for which no story is now known. 

To begin chronologically with T. H. Lewis again, in a sequel to his first 
report Lewis diagrams a buffalo effigy, in the western part of Murray county, 
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Minnesota, which has trails from both fore and hind leg running to a damaged 
cairn, and which apparently is in association with the poorly preserved effigies 
of three other animals, two having trails, and several other stone configura- 
tions (small circles and “‘pavements’’).'® Further in the same paper, !® Lewis 
quotes the early explorers J. N. Nicollet and George Catlin, each of whom 
mention a “stone man” on the Coteau des Prairies in Minnesota. Nicollet 
attributed this effigy to the Sioux. Lewis, however, could not discover it half a 
century later. In still another paper, Lewis published a description of a site 
‘tin Jerauld County, S. D.—about four miles north and a little west of Wessing- 
ton Springs.”’*° Here occurs a “high knob” capped by “‘an ancient mound”’; 
at the base of the mound were two figures, a woman depicted as wearing a 
dress, and a “tortoise or other quadruped.”’?! 

Cyrus Thomas summarized Lewis’ work in his Report on the Mound Explora- 
tions of the Bureau of Ethnology. He states: 


The surface bowlder figures, or . . . ‘bowlder mosaics,’ . . . consist of animal, hu- 
man, and other figures outlined with granite bowlders (occasionally with buffalo 
bones) upon the surface of the ground, usually upon elevated positions. .. . The 
human form, the turtle, and the serpent are the usual and, in fact, almost the only 
figures found. . . . In some instances long lines of bowlders or buffalo bones and small 
stone cairns are also associated with them or found in the same neighborhood. .. . 
They are more or less imbedded in the ground, but this fact does not necessarily 
indicate any great antiquity. It should also be observed that, as a general rule, they 
appear to bear some relation to the tepee circles, since the latter occupy the most 
prominent sites and best positions, while the figures are placed in the midst of them 
in an area apparently left open for the purpose, the tepees having been previously 
located. There are, however, exceptions to this rule.?? 


In the present century also there have been occasional reports of boulder 
effigies. The late H. P. Lewis, of Conrad, Montana, observed such an effigy 
on Landslide Butte, on the Blackfeet Reservation in Montana. This figure 
was destroyed before the arrival of the writers to the Reservation, but we have 
been able to secure the description and photograph of it included by Lewis in 
his manuscript on “Buffalo Kills.”’?* Figure 2 is based on the photograph. 


The figure appears to be a man. A circle 45 feet in diameter forms the body, 
while a smaller circle 12 feet lies in the position of the head. The legs are formed by 
three straight rows of rocks of correctly proportioned length to form a straddling 
figure, but why there should be three instead of only two is a question. It is possible 
that a short row of rocks might be set in the position of the nose, so that the figure 
might represent a bird, but no such short rocks were left in place, nor was there any 
indication of original placement. ... A few other rocks were . . . scattered... . If 
the figure formed an outline or ‘ceremonial house’ for the presentation of a dance, 
the lanes formed by the three obliquely arranged leg rows might have been entry 
walks to the main circle. The figure was not recently placed, as evidenced by the 
rocks being nearly buried in the soil. . . . In total length it stretches out some eighty 
feet. 

In the immediate vicinity were a few tepee circles, of age apparently like the figure. 
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Regarding the figure, Chewing Black Bones, a South Piegan now in his 
ninetieth year, told us that as a younger man he had visited the site and had 
learned from older Indians that the effigy was constructed by a man “long 
ago”’ who wished to preserve a symbol of himself after his death. Using his 
tipi ring to represent his body, he added a smaller circle for his head and the 
lines at the opposite side of the ring to indicate his ‘“‘walks,’’ each stone of the 
lines being a step, or footprint, in the “‘walk” (probably a journey te a battle 
in which he gained fame). Our interpreter, Calvin Boy, discussed the effigy 
with his mother, Cecile Last Star, who has considerable knowledge of her 
tribe’s traditions, and she confirmed the old man’s explanation of the meaning 
of the figure. Unless the complete original story has been lost (Chewing Black 
Bones claimed that the effigy’s builder lived so long ago that bands had not 
yet been formed, and that his name and status have been forgotten), the figure 
would appear to be more closely related to Blackfoot ‘“‘medicine wheels’ 4 
than to the monuments first described herein. However, because of the un- 
certainty which its age lends to the story, we have included the figure as a 
possible variation of the monuments. 

Another effigy, smaller than the one on Landslide Butte and obviously 
phallic (Figure 3), was photographed by M. G. Burlingame of Montana State 
College. This figure, west of Bozeman, Montana, may be identical with the 
one mentioned by R. D. Daugherty.?° Chewing Black Bones said that he had 
heard of this figure, and that Blackfoot legend described it as a monument 
recording the piety of a very devout sponsor of a sundance near the spot. Ac- 
cording to the legend, the members of this pious man’s tribe constructed and 
maintained the figure as a memorial to his virtue. However, Chewing Black 
Bones admitted that other traditions attributed the figure to the mythical 
Napi, the Old Man, or Creator. Grinnell’s tale of ““The Blackfoot Genesis” 
bears this out in the following passages: “‘[Old Man] made the Milk River 
(the Teton) and crossed it, and, being tired, went up on a little hill and lay 
down to rest. As he lay on his back, stretched out on the ground, with arms 
extended, he marked himself out with stones,—the shape of his body, head, 
legs, arms, and everything. There you can see those rocks to-day.” ?® It should 
be added that, although Mrs. James Willard Schultz (personal communica- 
tion, 17 August 1957) mentioned that in an unpublished manuscript her hus- 
band reports such an effigy nine miles northwest of Choteau, Montana, on a 
small hill near the Teton River, investigation of the area and questioning of 
the older residents there failed to reveal any traces of one. Again, Grinnell 
records: ““When [Old Man] had come nearly to the Red Deer’s River, he 
reached the hill where the Old Man sleeps. ‘There he lay down and rested 
himself. The form of his body is to be seen there yet.”?7 This is corroborated 
by W. G. Anderson of Medicine Hat, Alberta, who stated (personal com- 
munication, 14 March 1957): ‘“There is a boulder mosaic of a male east of 
Steveville on the north side of the Red Deer River. This is around 23 or 24 
feet long.” A photograph of this effigy shows it to bear a remarkable similarity 
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to the figure near Bozeman, even to the bent, upraised arms and the shape of 
the phallus. 

Several other boulder effigies have been reported from Alberta, in addition 
to the above and the one we describe from near Blackfoot Crossing. Anderson 
has written us (personal communication, 14 March 1957): ‘There is another 
in Alta near the village of Rumsey ... another reported in Saskatchewan 
but never located. I heard of another a mile or so from the Steveville specimen 
reported by a fairly reliable, observant layman (they are easily passed over by 
a rider just as ‘some stones’), but before I got around to locate it (it takes some 
hunting if the grass is long) a new owner of the land ploughed it up.” Later, 
Anderson wrote of yet another effigy “‘near Munson” in Alberta (personal 
communication, 15 July 1957). According to Anderson, most of these were 
investigated by “‘the late Mr. Wintemberg, archeologist at National Museum 
of Canada at Ottawa.” The party of anthropologists headed by Marie 
Wormington who explored much of the province of Alberta in 1956 noted 
three boulder figures near Neutral Hills.2* Another Albertan, Roy Fowler of 
Aldersyde, wrote us (personal communication, 12 October 1956) that he had 
heard of one monument destroyed by an overeager discoverer, who dug it up 
only to find nothing but “‘a few glass beads.” Fowler went on, however, to say 
that “‘a hydrographic surveyor by the name of Rob’t Shrigley told me that in 
1910 he saw a lot of small mosaics on the north bank of the Milk River. He 
stated that on the bench back from the river in township one, range five, he 
saw a lot of tepee rings and between these rings were human, animal and 
reptile figures outlined with small stones. This would be considerably east of 
Writing-on-Stone; it would be about nine miles southeast of Comrey P. O.” 

These latter “‘dead” effigies raise the question of whether all should be 
assumed to be monuments to historic, or at least semi-legendary, events, or 
whether some may not be of totemic or similar significance. Cyrus Thomas?® 
believed that T. H. Lewis’ figures were related to the Wisconsin effigy mounds, 
and on the basis of the former attributed the latter to Siouan tribes. The tenu- 
ousness of this hypothesis is evident, though the concept is intriguing; how- 
ever, it must be remembered that we still do not know whether the Wisconsin 
mounds were meant to be totemic. 

The antiquity of the boulder monument complex is also open to doubt. All 
the documented monuments described in the beginning of this paper can be 
dated in the nineteenth century, after European contact, and the trait may 
represent a late, post-contact development without truly aboriginal ante- 
cedents. On the other hand, the mode of construction of the boulder figures 
renders them relatively ephemeral: animals, especially buffalo, cattle or 
horses, may easily scatter them, floods, landslides and other natural destruc- 
tive agents can discompose them, and a few decades, certainly a century, of 
soil deposition would bury them out of sight on the vast plains. Their histories 
also become lost or distorted after a few generations. Therefore, we prefer not 
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to hazard any guesses on the age or possible diffusion of the boulder monu- 
ment complex we have described. 

It is the hope of the authors that this brief description of a hitherto seldom 
recognized trait of several Northern Plains tribes will awaken interest in the 
subject in our colleagues working in this area and among neighboring groups. 
In turn, this may lead to further documentation and greater clarification of 
what is now an intriguing but still obscure complex.®°® 
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DAVID M. PENDERGAST AND CLEMENT W. MEIGHAN 


Folk Traditions as Historical Fact:. 
A Paiute Example 


a accuracy of historical traditions among primitive peoples is a sub- 
ject of some dispute. Many scholars, like Lowie,! consider such folk history to 
be no more than fairy tales. The present article supports the view that tradi- 
tions often have a basis in historical fact. This paper reports the investiga- 
tion of an historical tradition occurring among the Southern Paiute of south- 
ern Utah, concerning the Puebloid peoples who lived in the region from 
about A. D. 800 to 1150. The Southern Paiute were, until quite recently, a 
semi-nomadic desert people scattered rather widely over southern Utah. In 
economic pattern, as well as in material culture, the Paiute were markedly 
different from the Puebloid peoples, who were sedentary agriculturists. 

The opportunity of investigating Paiute historical traditions occurred in 
connection with archaeological investigations at Paragonah, Utah.? The 
archaeological site was abandoned about A. D. 1150 and never reoccupied, 
yet casual comments from Paiute informants about the occupants of the site 
proved in many cases to be consistent with archaeological evidence. This 
suggested that the Paiute had preserved some historical knowledge of the 
Puebloid people for about 800 years, during which period accurate informa- 
tion was transmitted in an oral tradition. 

In the summer of 1956, only seven specific statements relating to the pre- 
historic people, called Mukwitch by the Paiute, were collected. Five of these 
seven statements are to some extent verified from archaeological evidence, 
and we therefore made efforts to collect additional comments. In January of 
1957, Pendergast was able to return to Utah, verify some of the original state- 
ments, and collect additional data. Four principal informants were used, all 
of them Southern Paiutes living in small settlements on the fringes of Cedar 
City and Richfield, and on the Shivwits reservation near St. George, Utah. 
Statements from the informants range from a single comment to thirteen 
specific items of information. The specific statements are summarized in The 
Table of Informants; analysis of the comments is given below. 

Migration and movements. Archaeological information strongly suggests that 
the Puebloid sites of southern Utah were settled by colonists from the regions 
to the south. This is indicated by a great degree of cultural similarity between 
sites like Paragonah and sites of the Anasazi region to the southeast. None of 
the informants stated specifically the region from which the Mukwitch were 
thought to have come, although most indicated that they had come from 
somewhere to the south. One informant said that the Mukwitch had traveled 
through the Shivwits reservation in southwestern Utah, had camped for short 
periods, and then moved on. 
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Somewhat more information was given on the territory occupied by the 
Mukwitch during their sojourn in the northern reaches of the Southwest. 
Two informants stated that the Mukwitch had lived all over the Southwest; 
one specifically stated that the so-called ‘‘Moki houses” (adobe granaries 
known archaeologically in eastern Utah) had belonged to the Mukwitch. 

Still more information was supplied on the abandonment by the Mukwitch 
of their towns in southern Utah and on their emigration from that region. All 
informants said that the Mukwitch abandoned their towns and went south to 
the Hopi country. The reason given for this southern migration varied; two of 
the informants agreed that the Mukwitch died of starvation and the survivors 
traveled to the south. One informant said that some Mukwitch died of starva- 
tion and turned to stone, while others went south to Arizona, south of the 
Hopi country. Two informants stated that the Mukwitch went south because 
the winters in Utah were too cold. While these statements may not be com- 
pletely factual, the implication that the Puebloid groups found the region not 
ideally suited to an agricultural economy is substantiated to some extent by 
archaeological data. One informant reported that the Mukwitch had said 
that nothing (that is, no trains or roads) could go through the area to which 
they were going. This is suggestive of the very rugged Grand Canyon to the 
south. 

The word Mukwitch is also used by the Paiute to refer to the modern Hopi, 
a fact which indicates that the Paiute view the Hopi as somehow related to 
the Puebloid groups formerly occupying southern Utah. 

The information given by informants cannot be entirely verified by archaeo- 
logical data, but it is in accord with the general views on the origin and later 
decline of the Puebloid intrusion into Utah. Of particular importance is the 
fact that the Paiute recognize clearly that the town dwellers were a separate 
group from their own people. All informants agreed that the Mukwitch were 
Indians, but not Paiutes. One informant said: ‘‘Just like the white people have 
French, Germans, and Americans, the Mukwitch were one group and the 
Paiutes another.” 

Economic pattern. Only one informant commented that the Mukwittch grew 
corn; the others stated that the Mukwitch hunted deer and other animals and 
also gathered wild plant foods. Archaeology shows that hunting of deer was an 
important part of the economy at Paragonah, and that corn agriculture was 
practiced. 

Physical appearance. All of the informants stressed the point that the Mukwitch 
were extremely short people. One informant stated that they were even shorter 
than the Hopi and were a “different people.’’ One informant added that the 
Mukwitch were ruggedly built and had “pointed ears.’’ Upon further question- 
ing he added that the Mukwitch had ears which lay flat against their heads. 

The observation on the form of the ears cannot, of course, be checked 
archaeologically, but some information is available on the stature from the 
few burials uncovered at Paragonah. Skeletons of three adults support the 
Paiute statements. The individuals have an average stature of approximately 
five feet two inches for males; this is somewhat less than the average height of 
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the modern Paiute, but approximately the stature of various modern Pueblo 
groups. 

Material culture. The material culture of the Puebloid peoples differed 
markedly from that of the desert hunters and gatherers, due to the sedentary 
existence of the former. Since the material remains are the part of culture 
best known to the archaeologist, we made a special effort to ask nondirective 
questions about the houses and material possessions of the Mukwtich. Inform- 
ants agreed on descriptions of the buildings found at the site, despite the fact 
that these were not visible as surface features at the time excavation was start- 
ed, and none was seen by informants. Informants said that the Mukwitch 
lived in houses under the ground. One man added that the houses were shaped 
like the Navaho hogan and were covered with dirt, with the doorway facing 
east. This is a correct description of the pit houses excavated at Paragonah, 
although we are not sure that the doorways faced east. 

Only one informant professed any knowledge of the interior of the Muk- 
witch houses. She said that after the Mukwitch had abandoned their towns, the 
Paiute entered some of the houses and found them to contain “‘large rocks,” 
perhaps a reference to metates, and other household equipment. The same 
informant also described surface structures for the storage of corn and other 
supplies. The informant called these buildings “‘rock houses,”’ and said that 
after the Mukwitch had abandoned the towns the desert people entered these 
storehouses and found “fresh corn.’ At Paragonah such surface storage struc- 
tures are small rectangular buildings made of adobe, now visible only as ir- 
regular mounds of earth. 

Two informants agreed that the Mukwitch prepared their food by grinding 
it on a metate; one of these stated specifically that the metate was used for 
grinding corn. The comment was also made that the Mukwitch metates were 
different from those used by the Paiute, having a deeper trough. This is 
essentially correct according to archaeological information. The informants 
also said that the Mukwitch used pottery made from “‘dirt’’; no details about 
the vessels or their manufacture were reported. Excavation indicates use of a 
variety of pottery types at Paragonah. 

Paiute-Mukwitch relationships. One informant stated that the Paiute and 
Mukwitch lived peaceably side by side, but lived entirely apart and did not in- 
termarry. According to this informant, the Mukwitch settlements were raided 
by other Indians from the north, specifically the Ute and Shoshone, but not 
by the Paiute. The Mukwitch were described as mean people; this is probably 
no more than an ethnocentric observation. One informant said that the 
Mukwitch were not one people, but a number of tribes, all of which differed 
from the desert people. There is no clear verification for any of these com- 
ments, although it does appear that the desert people lived in this region con- 
temporaneously with the Puebloid villagers. 

Among modern Paiutes there is a strong belief that it is dangerous to visit an 
archaeological site representing a former Mukwitch settlement. It is said that 
visits to such places would cause illness, and that it would be especially dan- 
gerous for children, who would be bitten by snakes if they visited the ancient 
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towns. It is apparent from the absence of Paiute pottery and other items of 
Paiute material culture on the Puebloid sites that avoidance has been practiced 
for some time. There is little reluctance in discussing the Mukwitch; apparently 
the danger lies only in visiting the sites. 

A culture element distribution study of the Ute and Southern Paiute,’ 
while it does not include a specific analysis of the Mukwitch tradition, makes 
several references to beliefs concerning the ‘“‘Mokwits.” Both Ute and Paiute 
informants stated that pictographs and petroglyphs in Utah were manufac- 
tured by the former inhabitants of the area, the Mokwits, and that the same 
people, who are equated with the Hopi, made archaeological mortars which 
were reused by the desert groups. A Taviwatsiu Ute informant also stated 
that trough metates were used by the Mokwits; this informant equated the 
Mokwits with the Hopi, but also translated the term as meaning ‘“‘dead ones.” 
This is the only recorded translation of the Ute-Southern Paiute name for the 
Puebloid peoples. That this general knowledge is widespread, however, ex- 
tending as far west as Nevada, is shown by the fact that “ . . . the southern 
Paiute in the Moapa Valley have a tradition that the builders of the pueblo 
villages in the Valley went to Arizona and were the ancestors of the modern 
Hopi.”’¢ 

Although the total information we were able to collect about the Mukwitch 
is meager, nearly all of it seems to be historically correct. We have few state- 
ments which are demonstrably incorrect, and we have a general agreement 
among informants. It is also noteworthy that, in spite of some superstitious 
beliefs about the Mukwitch, they are conceived of by the Paiute as real people, 
and the information about them is viewed as history rather than myth. In 
fact, there seem to be no folktales or myths relating to the Mukwitch; at least 
we were not able to collect any, and were told by informants that there were 
no folktales about the Mukwitch. 

Although no single informant knows all of the information about the Muk- 
witch, the collective knowledge of the group seems to include an abbreviated 
but accurate history of events and peoples some 800 years in the past. 

The question arises as to whether some of this knowledge might not be due 
to Indian familiarity with local archaeology, or even to reading of books in 
these days of sophisticated informants. We discount this source of error, how- 
ever, because of the nature of the archaeology in this region and because our 
informants appear relatively uneducated in these matters (one informant does 
not speak English; only one has had American schooling). 

Two other similar instances of historical continuity of Indian knowledge 
are known from the Southwest. A shorter span is represented by Gunnerson:® 
Castafieda, one of Coronado’s men, got an account in 1525 of an Indian in- 
vasion of the Southwest from the Plains. Bandelier collected a folktale about 
this same event in Santo Domingo in the 1880’s, and Leslie White got a ver- 
sion of the same story in Santo Domingo in 1935. This represents transmission 
of an oral tradition about a particular historical happening over about four 
centuries. 

McGregor® reports another instance of persistence of tradition in the South- 
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west. He uncovered a very elaborate grave dated in the period 1100 to 1125. 
Hopi informants recognized the associated objects as belonging to a particular 
ceremony, and, in one case, related the ceremony to a particular clan. One 
informant, when shown part of the objects from the burial (certain ornamen- 
ted sticks), stated that there should also be a clublike object with serrated 
edges, an object with two horns, and a cap with a point on the top. All of 
these objects were in fact found in the grave. 

We conclude from our investigation that traditional histories may preserve 
historical information for several hundred years with a relatively high degree 
of accuracy. While traditions of the type reported here are probably limited 
to contact situations, the investigation of such folk histories is well worth the 
attention of anthropologists. The archaeologist in particular should explore the 
possibilities of correlating historical traditions with archaeological data, since 
the historical information may substantiate, and in some cases broaden, in- 
ferences based solely on archaeological materials. 


TABLE OF INFORMANTS 

Informants. CARL JAKE (CJ), Shivwits Southern Paiute, born near Cedar City, 
Utah. Interviewed in Richfield, Utah; age ca. 65. FLoRENce Kanosu (FK), Antaria- 
nunts Southern Paiute, born Wayne County, Utah. Interviewed in Richfield, Utah; 
age ca. 68. Speaks no English; Doris Martineau, interpreter. Jimmie Timmikin (JT), 
Antarianunts Southern Paiute, brother of FK, born near Koosharem, Utah. Inter- 
viewed by Lavan Martineau at Richfield, Utah; age ca. 63. Tony TELLAHASH 
(TT), Shivwits Southern Paiute, born on Shivwits reservation, Utah. Interviewed 
on Shivwits reservation; age ca. 67. Attended Carlyle University.’ 


MIGRATION AND MOVEMENTS 

CJ: “Many of the Mukwitch died off; others went south because the winters in 
Utah were too cold.” 

CJ: “The Mukwitch moved away and went south into the Hopi country.” 

FK: “There were many Mukwitch; some died of starvation and turned to stone, 
others left and went south.” 

: “When the Mukwitch left, they went to the other side of the Hopi country.” 

FK: “The Mukwitch went away because they knew that white men were coming 
to their land.” 

FK: “The Mukwitch said that nothing (no trains or roads) could go through the 
place where they were going.” 

TT: “The Mukwitch came through Shivwits reservation, staying in one place for a 
while, then moving on. This here canyon full of places where Mukwitch stay.” 

TT: “The Mukwitch went as far west as California, but had to turn back because of 
sickness.” 

: “The Mukwitch lived all over, everywhere.” 

TT: “Mukwitch is what the Paiute call the Hopi.” 

JT: “The Hopi are called Mukwitch.” 

FK: “The Hopi are not Mukwitch; the Hopi are taller.” 

CJ: “The Mukwitch were not Paiute. Just like the white people have Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Americans, the Mukwitch were one group and the Paiute an- 
other.” 

Economic PATTERN 

CJ: “The Mukwitch hunted deer and other animals, and gathered berries, onions, 
and Indian potato. Didn’t grow anything.” 

: “The Mukwitch grew corn.” (Informant didn’t know about hunting) 
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PuHysicAL APPEARANCE 
CJ: “The Mukwitch were small, short, and ruggedly built.” 
FK: “The Mukwitch were very short (indicated four feet), shorter than the Hopi.” 
“The Mukwitch had pointed ears, ears that lay flat against their heads.” 


MATERIAL CULTURE 

“The Mukwitch lived in houses under the ground. Houses were shaped like 
the Navaho hogan, and were covered with dirt. Doorway faced the east.” 

: “The Mukwitch lived in houses under the ground.” 

: “After the Mukwitch left, the Paiute went into their houses and found large rocks 
and stuff.” 
“The Mukwitch ground food on a rock like the one used by the Paiute, only 
the Mukwitch kind had a deeper hole (trough).” 

: “The Mukwitch ground corn on a rock.” 

: “The Mukwitch stored corn in rock houses. After the Mukwitch left, the Paiute 
went into these houses and found fresh corn.” 
“Paintings (pictographs and petroglyphs) found in caves in the mountains 
may have been made by the Mukwitch.” 

: “Rock paintings may have been made by the Mukwitch, but many were made 
by other tribes.” 
“The Mukwitch might have made clothing from rabbit skins.” 
“The Mukwitch made pottery from dirt, but no basketry.” 
“The Moki houses belonged to the Mukwitch.” 
**The Mukwitch probably buried their dead in caves and holes in the mountains.” 


PAluTE-MuUKwITCH RELATIONSHIPS 


“Paiute and Mukwitch lived together without fighting, but the Ute and Shoshone 
raided the Mukwitch towns.” 
“The Mukwitch and Paiute did not intermarry.” 
“The Mukwitch were mean people.” 

: “The Mukwitch were not one people, but different peoples. They were not the 
same as Paiute.” 
**Paiutes stay away from Mukwitch towns; it is very bad for children to go near 
the towns. People who go near the towns will be bitten by a snake.” 


NOTES 


1 Robert H. Lowie, “Oral Tradition and History,” 7AF, XXX (1917), 161-167. 

2 See Clement W. Meighan et al., “Archaeological Investigations in Iron County, Utah,” Uni- 
versity of Utah Anthropological Papers, No. 25 (Salt Lake City, 1956). 

3 Omer C. Stewart, “Culture Element Distributions: XVIII Ute-Southern Paiute,” University 
of California Anthropological Records, Vol. 6, No. 4 (Berkeley, 1942). 

4 Irwin Hayden, “Mesa House,” Southwest Museum Papers, No. 4 (Los Angeles, 1930), 87. 

5 Dolores A. Gunnerson, ‘“The Southern Athabascans: their Arrival in the Southwest,” El Palacio, 
Vol. 63, Nos. 11-12 (Albuquerque, 1956), 346-365. 

6 John C. McGregor, “Burial of an Early American Magician,” Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. 86, No. 2 (Philadelphia, 1943). 

7 We wish to acknowledge the help of Lavan Martineau of Richfield, Utah, who introduced us 
to our informants and assisted throughout the study. 
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JAMES H. HOWARD 


IN COLLABORATION WITH STEWART R. SHAFFER AND JAMES SHAFFER 


Altamaha Cherokee 
Folklore and Customs 


i t.. of the most fascinating aspects of culture is its remarkable per- 
sistence. This is particularly true of folklore. Often many folktales, super- 
stitions, and customs of small cultural enclaves, which have long been sub- 
jected to the seemingly overwhelming dominance of a major culture, survive 
with surprising vigor. The following material on the folklore and customs of 
the Altamaha band of the Cherokee tribe is a good case in point. 

This information was secured from Stewart R. Shaffer, a man of part 
Cherokee descent who lives in Albion, Michigan. It was assembled during 
the years 1954-56. Some of the material I secured personally, in an interview 
with Shaffer in 1954. The bulk of the material, however, was collected by 
James Shaffer, the grandson of Stewart, who mailed it on to me after talks 
with his grandfather. Much of the material checks nicely with published data 
on the Cherokee. Other information, though it has a fine “‘Indian”’ ring to it, 
is definitely divergent, which may indicate its non-Cherokee derivation. 
All of the material is of interest, as little has been published concerning this 
particular Cherokee group. 

There are apparently no specific references to the Altamaha Cherokee in 
the anthropological literature. The following note by W. H. Gilbert, however, 
found in his Surviving Indian Groups of the Eastern United States,' undoubtedly 
refers to the band: 


In most of the counties along the northern border of this state (Georgia) are to 
be found many hundreds of people of part-Cherokee descent, but these do not 
constitute a distinct social class. However, it is reliably reported that a small group of 
about 100 or more Cherokees and Creeks are at present located in a settlement 
near Shellbluff Landing in Burke County, about 10 miles south of Augusta and al- 
most on the Savannah River. The family names are Clark, Woods, Shaffer, and 
Deal. Their settlement is sometimes known as “Shaffertown” or “‘Shafferville” after 
the most common surname to be found there. A recent account carried by northern 
newspapers portrayed these Indians as living under rather primitive conditions, 
hunting, fishing, and cultivating in the manner of their early forefathers. In earlier 
days Yuchi, Shawnee, Apalachee, and Chickasaw Indians clustered in the vicinity 
of Augusta where the Savannah River crossed the fall line. 


John R. Swanton does not mention the band in his discussion of the Chero- 
kee. He does, however, list Altamaha as one of the lower towns of the Yamasee 
tribe. ? 
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Traditional History. According to Shaffer, the term “Altamaha” means 
‘People of the High Ground’ and refers to the traditional territory of the band. 
Another name of the group, Tama or Tamathli* has the same meaning. 
Their homeland was between the Oconee and Okmulgee rivers in Georgia. 
There were four principal villages of the group in ancient times: 1) Altamaha, 
located where the Oconee and Okmulgee join to form the Altamaha River; 
2) an unnamed village, near the present Dublin, Georgia; 3) another un- 
named village at ““Oak Ridge Bluff,”’ near the present village of Okwaukee, 
Georgia; and 4) Okwaukee, near the spot where the present Georgia and 
Alabama railroad bridge crosses the Oconee. The number of persons making 
up the band in precontact times is not known. Shaffer took an informal census 
of the group in 1900 and found that there were ninety-six men, about 250 
persons in all. 

According to traditions, the Altamaha once lived on the Atlantic Coast. 
At this time they subsisted on fish and were known as “Fisheaters.’”’ Later 
they moved northwestward to the junction of the Oconee and Okmulgee. 
They found many deer in this area but could not eat them (they supposed) 
because they were infested with a moth which laid its eggs in the deer’s nos- 
trils. When the deer were affected in this manner they sneezed blood and be- 
came very poor. Deer in this region are still infected, according to Shaffer. 

On this migration from the coast, which was a gradual one extending over 
many years, the members of the band subsisted largely on wild turkeys which 
they caught in deerskin snares. Because of the important rule the turkey 
played in nourishing the group on this march, the Altamaha Cherokee 
adopted a turkey feather headdress as their distinguishing insignia. 

After they had moved to the Oconee-Okmulgee area, the Altamaha often 
fought with a tribe of ‘“‘strange Indians” who lived in what is now the state of 
Tennessee. The principal weapons of the Altamaha at this time were the bow 
and arrow and the blowgun. They wore heavy hide armor for defense. Ac- 
cording to Shaffer this armor was made of overlapping pieces of hides which 
had been shrunk by a special process until they were thick and spongy in 
texture. * 

Particularly active in these wars with the Tennessee Indians was a chief 
named Red Eagle.’ On one occasion Red Eagle and his men encountered 
a much larger enemy force than they had expected. Surrounded, Red Eagle 
called upon some of the other Cherokee bands for assistance. These groups 
failed to respond, offering various excuses. Although Red Eagle and his men 
finally fought their way out of their predicament, Red Eagle was so incensed 
by the conduct of the remainder of the tribe that he withdrew from the main 
body of the Cherokee, and the group has remained separate ever since. 
Shaffer explains present day differences between Altamaha customs and those 
of the remainder of the tribe in terms of this long isolation. 

At the time of the Cherokee Removal, the Altamaha group withdrew to 
their present location at Shellbluff Landing, and thus avoided deportation 
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to the west. They were at no time intensely missionized, although many 
adopted the Quaker beliefs. In 1863 the members of the band became citizens 
of the state of Georgia. Prior to this time the band had governed itself through 
a council of chiefs, but after this date the council regulated only small matters. 
According to Shaffer many of the old customs, such as dances, native dress, 
hunting, fishing, and agricultural techniques, were retained until the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. 

The particular branch of the Altamaha Cherokee represented by the 
Michigan Shaffers is a part of the Tapa clan which left Georgia for Michigan 
about 1906. In this group were Stewart Shaffer, his mother, who was a 
woman of mixed Ottawa and Ojibwa descent, and his uncle, ‘Wild Bill’ 
Shaffer. The family has remained in Southern Michigan ever since. Wild Bill 
Shaffer, leader of the group, died at Monroe, Michigan, in 1929, at the ripe 
old age of 108 years. 

The Legend of Stonecoat. In common with the other bands of the Cherokee 
tribe, the Altamaha claim Stonecoat, a powerful giant, as their culture hero. 
As told by S. R. Shaffer, his legend is as follows: 


Ocasta (Stonecoat), was one of God’s helpers. He was sent to help the Cherokee 
people. He had, however, much evil in his heart as well as good. When he got to 
earth he was walking through the woods looking for the Indian village when he 
saw a man with two sticks (the bow and arrow). The man pointed one of the sticks 
at a deer and the deer fell down. Ocasta ran over to the deer and pulled this little 
stick out. On the end of it was a flint point. Ocasta decided that if a man could kill a 
deer with a little point of stone that he might not be safe walking around, so he went 
about picking up bits of flint and made a coat of them to wear. 

Ocasta had only one magic power, and this was the power to disappear. He 
could not disappear, however, in the presence of man. Ocasta soon made many bad 
things for the Indian people to follow. He made witches and other bad things and 
went about in spirit form from one village to another, causing trouble. The people 
soon decided that they didn’t like this fellow, and so they devised a way to get rid of 
him. 

At that time there were seven villages or clans of the Cherokee, so each village 
sent a moon-sick (menstruating) woman to a place where Ocasta was often seen to 
pass. Soon, indeed, he came along through the woods. All seven women laid down 
in the woods undressed. Ocasta came and saw the first woman. “Oh!” he said, 
“You should be ashamed to be seen like that!” Then he went on and saw each of the 
others in turn. Soon he became sick from seeing so many moon-sick women. When 
he came to the last one he fell down and became sick from seeing so many moon-sick 
women. When he came to the last one he was so sick he fell down on the ground and 
the woman jumped up and pulled back a bit of the flint on his coat and drove a 
wooden stake made of basswood through his heart to hold him down. 

Then all the men gathered around and Ocasta said he would leave the earth 
soon and to burn his body with sour wood (basswood). Then he began to teach 
them songs and dances that would please God and help the tribe in their hunting 
and winning wars and healing the sick. To some men he gave great power and these 
were the first medicine men. As his body burned up his spirit began to rise up and 
he was still singing as he ascended. He had created evil and then sacrificed himself 
to save the people from the evil he had made. 
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Dances and Ceremonies. In their dances and ceremonies, as described by 
Shaffer, the Altamaha Cherokee differ greatly from the other bands of the 
tribe. They apparently lacked most of the well-known dances of the other 
Cherokee bands, such as the Green Corn Dance, Booger Dance, and Eagle 
‘Dance, and in their place had a repertory all their own. 

One of the strangest dances was the Snake Dance or Ceremony. Members 
of the band would assemble at the dance ground and after a period of general 
dancing would seat themselves around the dance house. A medicine man 
would now appear carrying a poisonous snake. Each person would then draw 
a simple pictograph or mark on a piece of bark (later paper), representing 
his wishes for the ensuing year. Shaffer drew a few of these pictographs as 
examples: +, O, X, -, ?. The medicine man would then walk slowly around 
the circle holding the snake’s head so that it could see each of the pictographs. 
The snake was then carried into the woods and released, so that it could 
carry the wishes of the people to the animal world. 

Most beautiful of the Altamaha dances, according to Shaffer, in both 
music and choreography, was the Dance of the Rose. Here, too, the medicine 
man played a prominent part. The dance was performed in the spring, and its 
purpose was to bring good weather for the crops. Starting near the central 
fire, the shaman would dance slowly toward the north, making motions with 
his arms as if he were parting the clouds, to bring the sun through. Shaffer 
knew the songs for this ceremony when he was younger. Harold Shaffer, 
his son, recalled his singing them on many occasions when he (Harold) was a 
boy. 

Of the social or “‘good time” dances, the Turkey Dance was a favorite. 
This dance is a variant of the familiar ‘““Stomp” dance of the Southeastern 
tribes. It was revived by James Shaffer in 1953 at the Intertribal Powwow 
which is held annually at Chariton Park, near Hastings, Michigan. As 
demonstrated for Gertrude Kurath and me in 1954, it consisted of a simple 
toe-heel progression, first the left foot, then the right, in a counter-clockwise 
line of direction about the central fire. The body was carried erect or inclined 
forward very slightly. It much resembled the Shawnee-Quapaw Turkey 
Dances which I witnessed in 1954 and 1956 at the Quapaw powwow, near 
Miami, Oklahoma. Densmore, in her Choctaw Music, describes the Choctaw 
Turkey Dance.* The dance was apparently widespread in the Southeast. 

Among the Altamaha, according to S. R. Shaffer, women drummed for 
the dancing unless a man wished to sing or pray. The central fire at the dance 
and council ground was always built on a small mound of earth. 

James Shaffer and his sister, Judith Otto, continue the dancing tradition 
of the Altamaha Cherokee, and participate in the local Ojibwa, Ottawa, and 
Potawatomi dances of Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. 


Miscellaneous Customs and Crafts. The turkey feather headdress worn by 
Altamaha warriors consisted of a row of tail feathers sewed erect in a folded 
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headband of buckskin or cloth. It was quite distinct from the flaring Plains 
war bonnet. A few of these turkey feather crowns were worn by the Altamaha 
warriors who served in the Confederate Army during the Civil War. 

Moccasins were of the two-piece, soft-soled Eastern type. The tongue or 
vamp was usually narrower than that in Mohawk or Ojibwa moccasins. 

Blowguns were retained for hunting small game until recent years. They 
were made from long sections of cane. Darts were wrapped with thistledown 
to provide compression. 

Shaffer recalled three types of baskets made by the Altamaha when he was 
a boy: 1) a large type made of basswood splints; 2) a large type made of red 
willow twigs; 3) a small type made of “‘wire grass.” 


Conclusions. Although fragmentary, the above material is of considerable 
interest to both folklorist and anthropologist for the light it sheds on a little 
known Indian group. The Stonecoat legend told by Shaffer is much the same 
as that given to Speck and Broom by Will West Long,’ and that collected 
between 1887 and 1890 by Mooney.§ It is definitely Cherokee in both style 
and content. Material culture traits mentioned by Shaffer such as the blow- 
gun, hide armor, and turkey feather crowns also match traits recorded for 
other Cherokee groups (though by no means limited to that tribe). 

On the other hand the ceremonies and dances described are apparently 
peculiar to the Altamaha band of the Cherokee, though their Turkey Dance 
was known to at least two other Southeastern tribes, the Shawnee and the 
Choctaw. This may indicate a non-Cherokee source for much Altamaha 
ceremonialism. In view of Swanton’s identification of Altamaha as a Yamasee 
town, and his identification of Tamathli, a variant name of the Altamaha, as a 
band of the Creek, we may well look to neighboring tribes for the origin of 
these rites. It is likely that work with members of the Altamaha band still re- 
maining in Georgia would yield further information on the cultural position 
of this “submerged” Indian group. 


NOTES 


1 William H. Gilbert, Surviving Indian Groups of the Eastern United States, Supplement to the Annual 
Report, Smithsonian Institution (1948), p. 422. 

2 John R. Swanton, The Indian Tribes of North America, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull. 145, 
(1952), p. 115. 

% Swanton, p. 113, lists Tamathli as a Creek group. 

* Breastplates and armor of bison hide are Cherokee traits listed by Payne. See William H. Gilbert, 
The Eastern Cherokees, Anth. Papers No. 23, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bull. 133 (1943), p. 386. 

5 Red Eagle was the great-great-grandfather of S. R. Shaffer. Shaffer traces his descent through 
the male line. 

® Frances Densmore, Choctaw Music, Anth. Papers No. 28, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bull. 136 (1943), p. 174. 

7 Frank G. Speck and Leonard Broom, Cherokee Dance and Drama (Los Angeles, 1951), pp. 13-16. 

8 James Mooney, Myths of the Cherokee, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Annual Report, Pt. 1 (1900), pp. 319-320. 
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D. H. HYMES 


Myth and Tale Titles 
of the Lower Chinook 


”, Jacobs has called attention to a neglected aspect of 
oral literature, the title.! His paper has stimulated me to analyze the titles 
in another body of Chinookan oral literature, that obtained by Franz Boas 
some sixty years ago.? I shall consider the provenience of the material briefly, 
_ then analyze the titles as to genre, syntactic style, and function, concluding 
with some comparative remarks and a list. 


Provenience. The Chinookan speaking peoples about the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River were a cultural unit, but a linguistically divided one. Two of 
the dialects (Clatsop, Shoalwater) constituted one branch of the Chinookan 
language family, while the other dialect (Kathlamet) belonged to the other 
branch. The branch constituted by Clatsop and Shoalwater is known as 
Lower Chinook, the other as Upper Chinook. Originally, thus, a linguistic 
term, ““Lower Chinook” has been appropriated for the cultural unit com- 
prising all three dialects; I use it in this ethnographic sense in this paper.* 

Boas obtained texts in both Kathlamet and Shoalwater from Charles 
Cultee, for Cultee was the last person able to dictate in either.* Since the two 
dialects belong to different branches of Chinookan, one must ask if Cultee 
kept narration in each linguistically pure. Study of the Kathlamet material, 
and comparison of it with Boas’ Chinook grammar, confirm Boas’ own opinion 
that this is almost always the case.® 

The material, then, represents two distinct dialects, though a single culture. 
It comprises all we shall know about the myth and tale titles of the Lower 
Chinook. 


Genres. In Jacobs’ typology of the titles in Clackamas oral literature, dis- 
tinctions of genre play no part. Among the Lower Chinook, differences in 
titles go together with a difference of genre between myths and tales. 

This distinction between myths and tales parallels a lexical distinction 
made by the lower Chinook themselves. Their terms are, for myths, ¢-k?anam- 
ik (Kathlamet), t-kanam-uk3 (Shoalwater), and, for tales, *t-gixik?alx (Kath- 
lamet). (The ¢- is plural prefix to nouns, -iks and -uks are plural suffixes. 
The stem for “‘tales’’ occurs only in singular possessed form, but this hypotheti- 
cal unpossessed plural accords with Kathlamet grammar, and, in fact, except 
for a dialect difference in shape of prefix, is the same as Wishram it-gixik?adx.) 

The status of the term for “myths” is clear. As a “‘title of titles,” to use a 
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phrase of Kenneth Burke’s, it denotes the set of myths, whereas particular 
titles denote members of the set which pertain to particular actors. Future 
linguistic: insight may explain the full import of differences in stem form be- 
tween the Kathlamet singular -k?an1, the Shoalwater singular -kanam, and the 
plural -k?anam; the -i and -am are certainly fossilized suffixes. For now, note 
only that the stem’s range of meaning includes not only “story, myth,” but 
also ‘“‘ways, customs, nature or innate character.’ (While brought out by 
Wishram-Wasco data, I believe this range to have been general in Chinookan.) 

The status of the term for ‘“‘tales” is less certain. It does not precede an en- 
tire group, as the word for “‘myths”’ does in both collections. It is not a part of 
every tale title recorded in the original dialect, as the word for “myth” is 
part of all myth titles. So far as the style of individual tale titles is concerned, 
then, the word has restricted use. So far as native concepts of genre are con- 
cerned, we do not know whether the plural of this word would have been used 
for all or only part of what we call tales. Semantically, the word is general 
enough; it derives from a verbal theme ‘“‘to tell a story about,” lit., ‘to remem- 
ber an account of.’ In my opinion, it would have been used by the Lower 
Chinook to designate the whole genre. It is so used by the Wishram and Wasco 
(Upper Chinook). 


Syntactic Style. A little can be said about the style of the two titles for genre. 
Both are inflected by a definite (as opposed to indefinite) plural prefix. The 


title for the myth genre, like many Chinookan nouns, is hypercharacterized as 
to plural, having besides a prefix, a collective (as opposed to distributive) 
plural suffix. This choice of the definite and collective plural affixes points to 
the conceptualization of the myth genre as a set. 

Of individual myth titles, there are seventeen from Kathlamet, eighteen 
from Shoalwater. With one exception, none fit any of the five types of title 
which Jacobs has identified in Clackamas Chinook. Rather, Kathlamet and 
Shoalwater share the same general pattern. In simple form, it comprises the 
proper name of an actor, plus a possessive inflection of the noun stem for 
“myth,” e.g., Kathlamet Igdénat Idk?ani ‘Salmon His-Myth.’ In amplified 
form, there is added the conjunction #’a ‘and,’ plus the proper name of a 
second actor (in which case the possessive inflection of ‘‘myth”’ is dual), e.g., 
Amisgaga i3ték?ani k?a Alili ‘Robin Their (2)-Myth and Salmonberrv.’ 

The two dialects differ in two respects. First, in Kathlamet the form of the 
noun stem is -k?ant, while in Shoalwater it is -kanam (see the section on Genre). 
Second, when two actors are named, the Kathlamet order is Name Their 
(2)-Myth k?a2 Name. The Shoalwater order is Name k?a Name Their (2)- 
Myth. (This is so for five out of six Kathlamet cases, four out of five Shoal- 
water cases. The exception in each body of myths has the order characteristic 
of the other; in each case, the exception comes first in a series of myths with 
amplified titles, the rest of which show the normal order.) 

In amplified titles, the order of the names relative to the word for “myth” 
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seems purely stylistic. The Kathlamet style, which associates “myth” more 
closely with the first name, does not seem correlated with any reduced promi- 
nence of the second named actor. The Shoalwater style, which puts “myth” 
after both names, does not seem to imply more of a parity in importance for 
the two actors. 

The relative order of the two names themselves, however, does reveal prin- 
ciples of ranking. These principles seem to be those of social status found in 
Lower Chinook culture quite independently of myths. (The order does not 
seem to be a function of prominence in the particular myth.) Two of the cases 
are individual. In the first of these, the name of a chief (highest rank in a 
Lower Chinook community) precedes the name of the man whose chief he is 
(K 17). In the second, the name of a being superior in the mythological hierar- 
chy precedes the name of a lower being (Sh 5). (Raven’s people, the land 
birds, comprising eagles, owls, cranes, hawks, are all more important mytho- 
logically than the flat-footed water birds who are Gull’s people; in the myth 
war, of course Raven’s people win.) 

The remaining cases are based on two principles. Male precedes female 
(K 11, Sh 15, 15, 16), and elder sibling precedes younger sibling of the same 
sex (K 12, 13, 14, 16, Sh 13). As a negative confirmation of the principles, 
note the Kathlamet myth in whose title only the name of Mink appears. The 
myth itself is about Mink and his elder brother, and the initial element of the 
myth refers to them, but the name of the elder brother, Panther, does not 
appear until the myth is well along. Had it appeared in the myth’s initial 
element, it would have had to appear in the title (this is so in all cases), and, as 
the name of the elder sibling, would have had precedence, just as in ‘“‘Panther 
and Lynx” (K 13). The suppression of the name in the first part of the myth 
correlates with its absence from the title. 

This brings out the opportunity for the individual narrator to use a title 
expressively. If two names appear, there are established rules for giving top 
billing, rules well rooted in the social structure. By selecting the simple rather 
than amplified form of title, however, a narrator could favor a character, 
omitting the name which would have had to precede it. (The pronominal re- 
sources of Chinookan verb structure are such that omission of an actor’s name 
is grammatically possible.) In the Mink myth, and perhaps generally, such 
selection would be in favor of the underdog such as the younger brother, just 
as plots tend to favor younger brothers as protagonists. Favoring a character, 
of course, is not the only reason for which a name might be omitted from the 
first portion of a myth. The first part of one myth (K 16) does refer only to 
Owl and his chief, but Panther’s name is held back for a dramatic effect at its 
entrance. Panther’s name appears with proper precedence in the title of the 
myth; Owl is a ridiculous, rather than a rebellious, protagonist, a butt of the 
audience’s laughter, not a figure for their sympathy. 

The one myth title fitting a Clackamas type, and thus the one exception to 
the Lower Chinook pattern, is the Kathlamet “Copper is Speared.” The 
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close of this narrative shows none of the types of myth final elements found in 
myths whose titles are of normal form. On these grounds, it might be judged 
not a myth at all. On the other hand, the action and actors of its last part are 
characteristically mythological. In my opinion it is in origin a tale, partly 
assimilated to the myth canon. 

The invariable use of the connective in the Lower Chinook amplified titles 
contrasts with its limited, perhaps optional use in Clackamas.*® Texts show 
this use of the connective between the names of two actors to be the consistent 
style, although grammatically unnecessary. 

Of individual tale titles, there are fifteen from Kathlamet, six from Shoal- 
water. These show no single style, and, whereas all myth titles are recorded in 
Chinookan, many of the tale titles are given only in English. 

Two Kathlamet tale titles parallel the style of myth titles. These are the two 
which contain the generic term for “tale.” Both are of the form ‘“The So-and- 
So Their-Tale,” and both concern communities; one as the tale of its pro- 
genitor, the other as the tale of retribution by a member’s guardian spirit 
against evil doers from a rival community. The occurrence of this style with 
two Kathlamet tales concerning names of communities suggests a special 
genre, or sub genre. The lone Shoalwater tale concerning a single named 
community has a title simply of the form ‘The So-and-So,”’ so the two dialects 
may have differed stylistically in this respect. Lacking enough cases, we can 
only surmise. 

One unique Shoalwater tale title echoes the style of myth titles. It is ‘“Cultee 
His-Grandfather,” headed in English ‘‘How Cultee’s Grandfather Acquired a 
Guardian Spirit.” The appropriateness of the style is suggested by the fact that 
the Lower Chinook were patrilineal, hence his paternal grandfather would 
stand to Cultee as an individual in a way like that in which its progenitor 
would stand to a community, or the myth actors to the Chinookans as a whole. 
Since the guardian spirit was the central religious experience of the individual, 
and the guardian spirit dance the major religious ceremony of the group, it 
may be significant that the title is restricted to this one of the three tales Cultee 
narrated about his grandfather. 

When other tales in the two dialects have native titles given, these are of 
types found also in Clackamas. Fitting Jacobs’ first type (displaying only one 
name) are: (Kathlamet) Tiapixuatxua3,’ Imugualaks and Pilpit. Possibly Shoal- 
water The Gilaunalx, taking the community collectively as the actor, would fit 
here. I would add one Kathlamet title given only in English, ‘“The Spirit of 
Hunger,” because it is equivalent to translation of wa-lu ‘hunger.’ This is con- 
ceived as an actor not only mythologically, but also grammatically: Chinook- 
an renders “I am hungry” by wa-lu g-n-u-x-t ‘hunger (with feminine gender 
prefix) she-acts-on-me.’ 

There is one further title given in Kathlamet, which may be said to belong 
to Jacobs’ second type (displaying only a succinct expression of a relatively 
external or manifest facet of plot): ‘Winter All-The-Year-Round.” 
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Three brief titles given only in English are (Kathlamet) “‘The Brothers,” 
(Shoalwater) “The Four Cousins,” and “The Elk-Hunter.’’ One cannot be 
sure that these are equivalent to translations. They lack Chinookan equiv- 
alents in the tales which they head; these refer rather to the youngest brother 
(-mxix) and his elder brothers (-/xt-ikt) (KT 175), to the youngest (1-xgis?ax) 
and his three elder cousins (-xk?un-ik}) (CT 216), and to the boy (-k?asks) 
(CT 235). 

The remaining titles given only in English fit Jacobs’ third type (one or two 
names of leading actors, plus an external or manifest facet of plot); these are 
given in the list in the last section (K4, 5, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, Sh 5, 6). Quite 
possibly there were Kathlamet titles of which the English words would be an 
adequate translation. As in the case of the three titles just mentioned, the 
parallel to a Clackamas type increases the liklihood of this, but in the absence 
of the Kathlamet originals, no inferences as to linguistic style can be made. 

Finally, note that Jacobs’ fourth type, displaying one or two names or 
references to leading actors, followed by a characterization of their state or 
condition, does not occur among Lower Chinook titles. Rather, it is a com- 
mon type of initial element in the formal pattern of the myths and tales them- 
selves. 


Function. In terms of formal pattern, the title of a Lower Chinook myth or 
tale functions as one in a set of formal units. These units are: Title, Myth 
Initial, Segment Initial(s), Segment Final(s), Myth Final. I have isolated 
these classes of units from the continuum of the narratives by a distributional 
analysis along lines recently developed by Kenneth Pike. I hope to present the 
analysis of the other formal units, and notes on the method, at a later time. 

In terms of content, the title of a myth singles out from the set of super- 
natural dramatis personae one or two whose ways, innate nature (-k?ani), per- 
haps ultimate contribution to mankind, are to be defined by being exhibited 
in the action of the myth. The titled actor need not be the initiator of the 
myth’s action, nor the protagonist. Often enough, the initiator or protagonist 
is an anonymous human. (One characteristic of the myth genre is that human 
names do not appear, although human types do.) In the Faustian myth of 
the Sun, Sun acts only as she is forced to by the hybris of the male protagonist; 
the point of the myth is to impart the nature of the highest supernatural 
beings. These are shown as maternally benevolent to man, who may benefit 
from their power, so long as he does not aspire to possess it. The title of the 
myth directs attention to the moral, rather than to the action, protagonist, 
or scene. In general, the telling of myths was an act of pedagogy, of cultural 
indoctrination, and it is in terms of this goal that the titles were selected. 

Jacobs stresses the mnemonic function of Clackamas titles, referring often to 
the need for unique identification of individual myths. Among the Lower 
Chinook this seems not to have been an overriding principle. Three separate 
myths involving Bluejay and his sister have the same title in the Shoalwater 
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collection. Interestingly enough, each of the three has a different initial ele- 
ment, and the differences in initial element correlate with differences in the 
role each of the two plays in the particular myth. Moreover, it is these initial 
elements which parallel the types of title found in Clackamas. This suggests 
that if further identification had been needed, the Lower Chinook might 
have had recourse to the initial element to differentiate otherwise identically 
titled myths. 


Conclusion. 1 shall make a few comparative remarks, before presenting a 
list in English of the Lower Chinook titles. 

The Lower Chinook material extends the distribution noted by Jacobs 
(pp. 158-59) for stylization of titles. Being of the same language family as 
Clackamas, and culturally adjacent, its differences from the Clackamas 
material are of particular interest. A careful comparison must wait until it 
can be made in the light of a full analysis of both bodies of narrative, since the 
titles are functionally related to the other formal units and stylistic patterns. 

Points for comparative study brought out by the Lower Chinook material 
include: 1) the relation of titles to genre; 2) principles of ranking in the relative 
order of names within titles; 3) expressive choice of simple or amplified form 
of title; 4) a possible subgenre of tales about the various autonomous Chinook- 
an village communities; 5) the titling of narratives of ancestors; 6) the assign- 
ment of the same type of content to different fo:mal units in different stylistic 
traditions, as when Lower Chinook initial eleni: ‘= show a type of content 
found in Clackamas titles; and 7) the range and ~~ tive importance of the 
functions served by titles, such as mnemonic, aesthetic, didactic. 

The following list gives the titles numbered in the order in which they occur 
in the published collections. The somewhat literal translation for those re- 
corded in the original dialect is enclosed in quotation marks; other titles are 
known only in English, and not known to be equivalent to translations of 
native titles. The supplementary information is restricted to that which docu- 
ments the principles of ranking presented in the section on syntactic style. 


A. Kathlamet Myth Titles. 1) “Aq?asxinasxina Her-Myth”; 2)‘‘NikSiamt4$ Her- 
Myth”; 3) “Sun Her-Myth”; 4) “Swan His-Myth”; 5) “Copper It-is-speared’’; 
6) “Coyote His-Myth”; 7) “Salmon His-Myth”; 8) “Salmon His-Myth’”; 9) “Elk 
His-Myth”’; 10) “‘Southwest-Wind His-Myth”; 11) “Rabbit and Deer Their (2)- 
Myth” (Rabbit is son, Deer mother); 12) “Coyote Their (2)-Myth and Badger” 
(Coyote is the Elder Brother); 13) ‘“‘Panther Their (2)-Myth and Lynx” (Panther is 
the Elder Brother); 14) “Seal Their (2)-Myth and Crab” (Seal is the Elder Sister); 
15) “Mink His-Myth”; 16) “Robin Their (2)-Myth and Salmonberry” (Robin is 
Elder Sister); 17) “‘Panther Their (2)-Myth and Owl” (Panther is Owl’s chief); 
18) ““Raccoon His-Myth.” (Nos. 7 and 8 are repetitions of the same myth, so do not 
count as separate titles.) 


B. Shoalwater Myth Titles. 1) ““The-Siktla Their (2)-Myth’’; 2) ‘‘Ukulam His-Myth”’; 


3) *‘Anikéxulmix Her-Myth”; 4) “Salmon His-Myth”; 5) “Raven and Gull Their 
(2)-Myth” (land-birds outrank sea-birds); 6) “Coyote His-Myth”; 7) “Crane His- 
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Myth”; 8) “Inc?x His-Myth”; 9) “Crow Her-Myth”; 10) “Saxat His-Myth”; 
11) “Stikua Her-Myth”; 12) “Skunk Her-Myth”; 13) “Robin Their (2)-Myth and 
Bluejay” (Robin is the Elder Brother); 14) “Bluejay and Iui Their (2)-Myth” (Blue- 
jay and his Elder Sister); 15) ““Bluejay and Iui Their (2)-Myth”’ (see 14); 16) “Blue- 
jay and [ui Their (2)- Myth” (see 14); 17) “The Skulkulul Their (2)-Myth”; 18) 
“Panther His-Myth.” 


C. Kathlamet Tale Titles. 1) ““Tiapixua’xua3’’; 2) ““Imugualak®’’; 3) The Brothers; 
4) The War of the Ghosts; 5) The War of the Ghosts; 6) “The Tkixiyuguaik§ Their- 
Tale”; 7) “Pitpil’’; 8) “The Nisal Their-Tale”; 9) “The Spirit-of-Hunger” (likely 
translation of Walu); 10) “Winter All-the-year-round”; 11) The Gilaunalx Maiden 
Who Was Carried Away By The Thunderbird; 12) The Man Who Was Transformed 
Into A Snake; 13) How the Clatsop Were Killed By Lightning; 14) War Against the 
Clatsop; 15) Cultee’s Ancestor Conjures The Sea Lion; 16) Cultee’s Grandfather 
Visits The Ghosts. (Nos. 4 and 5 are repetitions of the same tale, so do not count as 
separate titles.) 


D. Shoalwater Tale Titles. 1) ‘“‘Cultee His-Grandfather’ (How Cultee’s Grand- 
father Acquired A Guardian Spirit); 2) The Four Cousins; 3) ‘The Gilaunalx’; 
4) The Elk Hunter; 5) War Between Quileute and Clatsop; 6) The First Ship Seen 
By The Clatsop. 


NOTES 


! Melville Jacobs, “Titles in an Oral Literature,” 7AF, LXX (1957), 157-172. 

2 Franz Boas, Chinook Texts, BAE-B 20 (Washington, 1894); Kathlamet Texts, BAE,B 26 (Wash- 
ington, 1901) [hereafter abbreviated CT and KT]. 

3 Verne Ray, Lower Chinook Ethnographic Notes, Univ. of Wash. Publ. in Anthro. VII, No. 2 (1938), 
p. 37. 

*I use “Shoalwater,” following Leslier Spier ( Tribal Distribution in Washington, General Series in 
Anthropology, No. 3 [1936], p. 31) for the dialect of Chinook Texts, in order to avoid the ambiguity of 
“Chinook”; when used for this dialect or the people speaking it, the term unfortunately suggests 
the entire language family. 

5D. H. Hymes, “The Language of the Kathlamet Chinook,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Indiana University, 1955. 

6 Jacobs, p. 171. 

7 Cf. Jacobs, p. 160. 

8K. L. Pike, Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of Human Behavior, Parts, 1, I1 (Glendale, 
Calif., 1954, 1955). 

® Given as literally ““Her-Myth’’; the slip probably is due to the similarity of -kusait ‘Mink’ and 
-kasait ‘Robin,’ both of which occur anomalously without gender prefix sometimes; Robin is feminine 
in Kathlamet myths. 
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T. N. CAMPBELL 


The Choctaw Afterworld 


- paper presents a newly discovered version of the Choctaw dual 
afterworld, a version so replete with detail that it fills out the sketchy picture 
provided by other recorded versions and helps to place Choctaw eschatology 
in new perspective. In addition to the new version, a composite version. drawn 
from all known sources is presented, giving for the first time a generalized 
delineation of the Choctaw afterworld. Evidence is adduced to show that other 
Muskhogeans originally had a similar concept, and it is suggested that, con- 
trary to expressed opinion, the concept of a dual afterworld with reward and 
punishment after death was not absent in native North America. ! 

The afterworld of the Choctaw, an important Muskhogean-speaking In- 
dian group of the southeastern United States, is now known from five relative- 
ly brief accounts. Four of these were recorded in the first half of the nineteenth 
century and the fifth in the early part of this century. All five accounts were 
obtained after the Choctaw belief system had been extensively modified 
through acculturation in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
but the first four accounts explicitly refer the data back to a time preceding 
this period of rapid acculturation. 

The earliest published account is that of Alfred Wright,? a missionary who 
obtained his information from a number of very old Choctaw men in Missis- 
sippi during the late 1820’s. ‘The next version is a brief description published 
by George Catlin,* who obtained it in the 1830’s from a Choctaw chief, Peter 
Perkins Pitchlynn, in Indian Territory (now Oklahoma). H. B. Cushman,‘ 
who spent most of his long life among the Choctaw, first in Mississippi and 
later in Indian Territory, recorded two versions, one of his own from several 
unspecified informants, and another taken from an unpublished manuscript 
by Israel Folsom, a Choctaw leader. It is not possible to determine just when 
these two versions were obtained by Cushman, but both seem to have been 
collected not later than the middle part of the nineteenth century. The fifth 
and most recent version, that of Bushnell,® obtained in 1908-1909, is very 
fragmentary and describes only one afterworld, not two as in all other versions. 

A sixth version, here published for the first time, has been found in the 
Gideon Lincecum Papers at the University of Texas Library (Austin). It was 
obtained from an aged Choctaw male, Chahtah immatahah, in eastern 
Mississippi between 1823 and 1825. It was written down verbatim in Choctaw 
by Lincecum,® who later translated it into rather flowery English. As the 
original version in Choctaw does not seem to have survived, it is not possible 
to evaluate the accuracy of his translation. 

The Lincecum version is the earliest now on record, antedating that of 
Wright by several years. It is derived from a single informant who appears to 
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have been born before 1750 and who also knew the tribal traditions in great 
detail. This version agrees in general with the four early nineteenth century 
versions and supplements them extensively. 

Gideon Lincecum (1793-1874), a product of the Southern frontier, was a 
self-taught physician, naturalist, ethnologist, and folklorist. He was born in 
Georgia and moved westward with the advancing frontier to Mississippi 
(1818) and later to eastern Texas (1848). In 1868, at the age of seventy-five, 
he joined a group of Southern expatriates near Tuxpan, Mexico, where he 
lived until his death. Lincecum had a vigorous, inquiring mind which he 
applied to numerous things that interested him. He collected biological speci- 
mens and sent them to various museums in America and Europe. He corres- 
ponded with Charles Darwin and other naturalists of his day. He wrote a 
very readable autobiography, as well as a biography of Apushmataha, the 
noted Choctaw chief. He made an extensive record of Choctaw medicinal 
plants, and he also recorded a lengthy version of the Choctaw migration 
legend, associated with which is the following account of the Choctaw after- 
world. 


Lincecum version. It [the good hunting ground] is situated in a far-off land, sur- 
rounded by barriers over which the living can not pass. There is also a bad hunting 
ground. Both [are] in a far distant land to the east [E481.6.3],” but they are separated 
by an immensely high mountain of rocks, passing between them from west to east 
[F145]. On the south side of the great mountain is the good hunting ground. It is 
not a hot country; just warm enough to be pleasant, and its mildly tempered sun 
never sets [F161.1]. It is a land of flowers and butterflies, and every tree and shrub 
and weed and blade of grass is loaded with fruits of the most delicious flavor [F162.1.1]. 
There is [sic] no thorns or briers or prickles there. Everything is soft and downy 
and very agreeable to the touch. There is nothing in all that bright and beautiful 
country to annoy or to displease the happy denizens of the sweet, delightful, endless 
home. 

On the north side of the everlasting mountain of rocks, in the bad hunting ground 
it is different [F162.1.2]. Upon that damp, foggy country the sun never shines. Only 
sufficient of the sun’s rays glance over the high mountain to produce perpetual dim 
twilight. There is [sic] neither leaves nor flowers nor fruit, but the leafless trees and 
shrubs and tangled vines are thickly set with thorns and briers and prickles; the cold 
damp ground is covered with empty chestnut burs, and the piercing north wind ever 
whistles there. 

On the south side of the great mountain in the good hunting ground, there are no 
clouds to darken the lovely scenery, consequently it never rains. But the vast, inter- 
minable gentle slope is checkered off in garden squares by small rills of limpid waters, 
which being always just brimful, their waters percolate the rich soil in exact propor- 
tions to meet the requirements of the ever verdant vegetation. Each one of the 
irrigated garden squares [F162.1] yields sufficient fruit to supply a constant feast 
for one hundred and one persons. Every square or sapa iskitini (little field) in that 
wide extended country is now, and always has been, occupied by one hundred most 
beautiful, bright-eyed, joyous maidens [F167], who eat the luscious fruits and laugh 
(yukpa) and sing and dance and play and gambol in the center pool of pure waters, 
full of health and life, where sorrow or fatigue never comes. 

It is not so now, but before the Chahtas [sic] all got drunk and lost all knowledge 
of the truth it was so, that when a man died, and the iksa [‘clan’] to which he belonged 
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had cried one moon for him, and then with a decent, lively feast and dance pulled 
down the mourning poles, and had gone to their homes, remembering their grief no 
more, his satisfied spirit having no cause to look back, could start on his long journey 
with a glad heart. 

Every man’s spirit, after he is dead [E722], sets out on the road to the good hunting 
ground [F151]. It is a long road, going directly to the east. There is but one road, 
and the liberated shilup continues his journey until he arrives on the bank of the Oka 
lusa hacha (Black Water River). This is a deep, narrow, rushing stream of black 
water [F141.1.1], running from the south to the north, and the great mountain that 
separates the two hunting grounds has its western end cut off by it. And at the place 
where the road intersects the river is a tremendous cataract, which pitching over the 
craggy rocks into an awful gulf below, thunders and bellows so exceedingly that no 
other sound can be heard in its vicinity [F162.2.8]. Just above the cataract, lying 
across the river, is a large cypress log [F152.1], clear above the water and reaching 
from bank to bank [E481.2.1]. The traveling and newly arrived spirit immediately 
mounts on the log and starts over. At the opposite end of the log are two beings 
who commence throwing stones at the traveler [E750.2.2]. But if he is an honest 
man, and has not been guilty of any of the bad hunting ground deserving crimes, 
he does not regard the beings who are throwing stones. He pays no attention to 
them; for, being a clean spirit, he fears nothing [E750.2.1]. Neither does his head 
swim while he is walking on the log over the swift turbid waters. He passes on boldly, 
and landing safely at the foot of the stupendous cliffs of the cut-off mountain, turns 
to the right, and very soon he is in hearing of the ringing songs and gleeful rejoicings 
of the people in the good hunting ground. 

Passing rapidly onwards and upwards from the deep chasm behind, in a short 
time he comes in sight of the countless groups of happy spirits, who do not seem to 
pay any attention to the newcomer, but continue to sing and dance [E489.5] and 
laugh and feast on the sweet delicious fruits, in a full fruition of love and ecstatic 
delight. He counts the people composing the different groups. He finds them all 
alike, containing one hundred beautiful, bright, joyous, young women, and one 
man. He passes on and on a long way. It is all the same, a man in every group. On, 
on he still goes, passing the gladdened clusters, but finds no place for him to stop. 
A long way further, when he has become greatly fatigued and doubting, when he is 
almost ready to despair, to fall down hopeless, he hears his name repeated by many 
sweet musical voices, and turning his languid eyes in that direction, discovers a 
cluster of beckoning maidens, all bright and beautiful, having no man amongst them. 
Still beckoning, they exclaim, “Come hither, weary traveler; here is rest; here is 
love; here is delight and the end of all cares and sorrows.” He gladly turns and, ap- 
proaching the delighted circle of lovely maidens, is received with shouts and songs, 
and many manifestations of great joy. He falls down on the thick bed of soft downy 
grass. In the balmy sunshine he straightens out his tired limbs, and the ministering 
kindnesses of the sweet young maidens begin. Every thought is instantly gratified, 
and the measure of every desire is filled up. No more disappointment, no more sorrow, 
no more enemies; surrounded by these transcendantly beautiful, guileless, kind- 
hearted, loving young women; feasting on the never-ending sweet fruits that do not 
cloy; and basking in the sunshine, rapturous pleasures that can never end [F172]. 

But when the newly arrived spirit mounts the log to cross over the Oka lusa hacha, 
and has been guilty of any of the great crimes that merit banishment from the good 
hunting ground; when the two beings begin to cast stones at him, he is afraid; and 
remembering his guilt, he begins dodging; the stones fly thicker, and presently, falling 
off the log, he is instantly swept down the cataract. 

Then, after being forced along the craggy rocks by the rushing river, he is plunged 
almost helpless into the circling deep lake of viscid waters in the great chasm below; 
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and now, from being bruised and contused in every limb, he is barely able to keep 
his head above the water. He desires to gain the western shore and try the log again. 
But when he turns his eyes in that direction, he finds the thought opposed by the 
high, perpendicular bluff (sakti chaha uba apissant hikia). Almost sinking, he has no 
time to lose, and seeing no possible chance to regain the western shore, he struggles 
and turns toward the opposite bank, which he discovers is very low and flat. And 
now, with his stiffened painful limbs he beats the slimy waters. With great effort, 
and struggling long, he finally reaches the low brushy bank in a sinking condition. 
With a death grip he eagerly clings to the first limb of brush that comes in reach. 
But it pierces his bruised hands; it is thorny. He dares not let it go, but slowly and 
cautiously he drags himself out of the filthy river, onto its damp, dark inhospitable 
shore, sick and sore and wounded. He is naked, and everything he touches sticks 
him. At every step his feet are filled with prickles. The fierce north wind whistles for- 
ever through the damp, dark region of leafless, thorny brushwood; and every man 
he meets is his enemy. All are afraid, and trembling with cold they glide about in 
the dim twilight, seeking hiding places which they can not find. And to enhance 
the poignancy of their mental sufferings, they are always in hearing of the gleeful 
songs and joyous shouts of the just men in the good hunting ground. They are in 
hopeless despair and silence and ceaseless darkness. They will see the sun no more. 

The great crimes that doom a man to the bad hunting ground are three: tattling 
amongst the neighbors, to put away your wife when she is enceinte, and to spill inno- 
cent blood or cause it to be spilt. There are no other crimes. [In reply to a question 
from Lincecum about lying, Chahta immatahah stated that lying was a crime only 
when it occasioned the spilling of innocent blood. ] 


Composite version. It is not likely that an additional early version of the 
Choctaw afterworld will be discovered; and if one does turn up, it will 
_ probably add only a few details to what is already known. With the Lincecum 
version as a guide, since it is the most complete, it is now possible to con- 
struct a composite version, utilizing all previous accounts and noting sig- 
nificant agreements and disagreements. Such a collation has not been pre- 
viously attempted. The various early accounts all indicate the same basic 
plan of the Choctaw afterworld, but certain features are missing from each of 
them. Thus each account is incomplete, but by putting all six together it is 
possible to develop a coherent picture of the afterworld as it was conceived by 
the Choctaw during the eighteenth century and probably earlier. The sym- 
bols used in the following composite version identify the sources listed earlier 
in this paper: B, Bushnell; C, Cushman; F, Folsom (in Cushman); L, Lin- 
cecum; P, Pitchlynn (in Catlin); and W, Wright. 

Each Choctaw is believed to have two souls that survive his death. One of 
these is the shtlombish, an outside shadow which in life always follows him, 
and after death remains in the vicinity to frighten his survivors by moaning 
at night or by assuming the form of a fox or an owl, uttering cries which are 
interpreted as bad omens. The second soul is the shi/up, an inside shadow or 
ghost, which at death goes to the afterworld (L, W). 

The Choctaw afterworld, which is located on the earth, lies a great distance 
away (C, F, L, P, W), but the direction indicated is variable—west (P), 
southwest (F), or east (L). Immediately after death (W) or a short time 
thereafter (F, L),® the sht/up begins its journey to the afterworld, which is 
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reached by a single path or road (L). The approach to the afterworld is 
blocked by a narrow but very deep chasm at the bottom of which flows a 
torrential stream (C, L. P). This stream flows from south to north, its waters 
are black, and a roaring waterfall is located directly beneath the road crossing 
(L). 

The afterworld consists of two adjoining parts, one good, the other bad (C, 
F, L, P, W, either stated or implied), separated by a high mountain barrier 
(L, P). This mountain ridge runs east and west, with the good afterworld on 
the south, the bad afterworld on the north (L). 

Entrance to the afterworld is made by walking a log that bridges the chasm 
(C, L, P). The log is variously identified as cypress (L), pine (C, P), or sweet- 
gum (C).° The bark has been removed from the log and it is very smooth and 
slippery (C, P). At its western end the bridge is guarded by one or more spirit 
beings (two in L and C, six in P), who throw stones at the shilup as it walks 
the bridge (L, P).'° 

The log bridge is the critical point of entry into the Choctaw dual after- 
world, for crossing this bridge is determined by the behavior of the Choctaw 
individual during life. The good shilup disregards stones thrown by the guards 
and crosses to the good afterworld (C, L, P). The bad shilup tries to dodge the 
stones, but loses his balance and falls into the deep chasm, where turbulent 
waters sweep him away to the bad afterworld (C, L, P). Good behavior is not 
defined, but it is suggested by the use of such terms as virtue (F), purity (C), 
honesty (C, F, L), and truthfulness (F). Behavior that automatically sends 
the shtlup to the bad afterworld includes murder (L, W), lying that leads to 
murder by someone else (L), divorcing a pregnant wife (L), and gossiping 
(L).21 

The good afterworld is described as a vast land that slopes gently south- 
ward from the mountain ridge separating it from the bad afterworld (L). 
Its surface, which lacks relief, is divided into square plots of unspecified size 
by a grid system of clear streams that evenly waters each plot, and in the 
center of each plot is a pool of pure water (L). Eternal spring prevails (B, C, 
L, P, W); there is no night, for the sun shines continuously (L, P, W); the 
skies are cloudless and rain never falls (L, P); and cooling breezes continually 
blow (P). Under this genial climatic regime the vegetation is always green 
and loaded with flowers and delicious fruits (B, L, W); the plants have no 
thorns and everything is soft and downy (L). Game in great variety is abun- 
dant (B, C). Each square plot is inhabited by one man and one hundred 
beautiful young women who administer to his wants (L). In this land there 
is but one age group. The old shilup becomes young when entering the good 
afterworld, and the young shilup remains young (P, W). Existence is a con- 
tinual round of pleasure—feasting (L, P, W), singing (B, L), dancing (B, L, 
P, W), love-making (F, L, P), laughter (L, P, W), games (F, W), and play 
(L, W). 

The bad afterworld of the Choctaw is the antithesis of the good afterworld. 
The shilup that falls from the log bridge into the torrent below is carried swift- 
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ly to this land, which lies to the north of the mountain ridge separating it from 
the good afterworld. The waters of the stream are black and slimy (L), crawl- 
ing with living reptiles and thick with putrescent carcasses of dead animals 
(P). Soon the shilup is carried into a large whirlpool (L, P), from which 
eventually he is able to climb out naked onto a low, flat shore heavily covered 
with thorny brush (L). In this land the sun never shines (L, P), but enough 
light reaches it from the adjacent good afterworld to produce perpetual twi- 
light (L). The climate is cold and damp (C, L), and a piercing north wind 
forever blows (L). The vegetation is leafless (F, L, P) and consists of thorny 
trees, briers, and prickly plants (F, L). The ground is thickly strewn with emp- 
ty chestnut burs (L), and the shilup is pierced at every step (F, L). The dead 
vegetation produces no fruit (L), game is very scarce (C), and the shilup is 
always hungry (C, P). Every other shilup is his enemy and he tries, unsuccess- 
fully, to find a safe hiding place (L). In this insufferable land of twilight, 
thorns, hunger, cold, and fear, the shilup can hear the merriment in the good 
afterworld across the mountain ridge (L, P). He and his companions in misery 
continually try to climb the ridge and reach the other side, but they are 
doomed to failure and despair (P). 

It is evident from the documentation given in the above composite version 
that the Lincecum account reinforces and supplements the previously pub- 
lished versions. It differs from the other nineteenth century versions mainly 
in its relative completeness and wealth of descriptive detail. 

It will be noted that, except for the Bushnell version, the latest to be record- 
ed, all accounts describe a dual afterworld with reward and punishment 
after death. Is this afterworld concept aboriginal or the result of syncretism 
after contact with Europeans? It is unlikely that the answer to this question 
will ever be known, for all surviving records are of European derivation. 
However, it is pertinent to point out that the Choctaw were not subjected to 
European pressures until about 1700, when the French entered Louisiana, 
and that no major disintegrative changes in Choctaw culture seem to have 
taken place until the last half of the eighteenth century.'? The concept of the 
Choctaw afterworld as presented here can be projected backward well into 
the eighteenth century, and it is the only afterworld concept recorded in the 
early documentary sources. Absent from the Choctaw concept are many 
obvious Christian motifs, such as occur in other American Indian belief sys- 
tems of approximately the same period. For example, in the Shawnee after- 
world described by Trowbridge, !* there is a deity in charge of each afterworld 
and in the bad afterworld the souls of the wicked are burned in specially pre- 
pared fires. 

When the early Creek sources are examined in the light of the Choctaw 
afterworld described above, it appears that the Muskhogean-speaking Creeks 
also had a similar concept. Few Creek sources describe the afterworld, but 
those that do seem to indicate a dual afterworld with reward and punishment 
after death. 

Bossu,!* who visited the Alabama in 1759, briefly describes their after- 
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world. The good afterworld is a land where life is easy, where the soil is very 
fertile, where hunting is good and there is no scarcity of women. The bad 
afterworld is a barren land of thorns and briers, with no game and no women. 
Behavior that leads to the bad afterworld includes murder, robbery, taking 
away another man’s wife, and making fun of the “Great Spirit.” 

William Bartram,'® who was among the Creeks in the 1770’s, describes an 
afterworld that agrees well with the Choctaw good afterworld. According to 
Bartram’s informants, Creeks who have led exemplary lives will go to “‘live 
in a warm, pleasant country, where are expansive, green, flowery savannas 
and high forests, watered with rivers of pure waters, replenished with deer, 
and every species of game; a serene, unclouded and peaceful sky; in short, 
where there is fulness of pleasure, uninterrupted.” Nothing is said about 
where those go who have not led exemplary lives. If Bartram had raised this 
question, we might have another account of a dual afterworld among the 
Creeks. 

Swan!® visited the Creeks in 1790-1791 and was told of two afterworlds, 
one pleasant and the other unpleasant. His account is extremely brief, but 
the descriptive details have a familiar ring. The pleasant afterworld has a 
warm climate (“corn grows all the year round’’), springs of pure water that 
never go dry, abundant game, and “cheap goods.”’ The unpleasant after- 
world is a “‘dismal swamp, which is full of galling briers,” where there is “‘no 
game or bear’s oil,” and semi-starvation is the rule. 

Pope,'? who traveled through Creek territory in 1791, was told that the 
spirit of a scalped or unburied Creek warrior went to a “‘darksome Abode, 
in the dreary Caverns of the Wilderness.”” However, if his death was avenged 
or his body buried, he immediately went to ‘“‘the Mansions of Bliss.”” This 
may refer to a dual afterworld, but the idea of reward and punishment is 
absent. 

These accounts from the Creek literature all date from the latter half of 
the eighteenth century and are comparable in age to the early Choctaw 
sources, which were recorded later but are referable to the eighteenth century. 
As in the case of the Choctaw, the Creek concept of a dual afterworld did not 
survive into the twentieth century. Swanton’s!® Creek informants knew 
nothing of it. Thus the concept of a dual afterworld with reward and punish- 
ment after death has the same history among the Choctaw and the Creek 
Indians. It was current among both peoples in the eighteenth century and 
failed to survive the period of maximum acculturation in the early nineteenth 
century. 

Natchez afterworld beliefs are mentioned in only three published sources, 
all of early eighteenth century origin and thus considerably earlier than 
either the Choctaw or Creek sources. One of these, a fragmentary account 
by Dumont,'® refers to a single pleasant afterworld, but the others describe 
a dual afterworld similar to that of the Choctaw. According to Le Petit,?° 
who provides the most detail, Natchez who observe tribal law go to a region 
of pleasures with feasting, dancing, and women; those who do not observe 
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the laws go to an unpleasant afterworld, a water-covered, mosquito infested 
land with no corn and no land animals. Here they live naked, continually 
fighting each other, and eating only crocodile flesh and spoiled fish and shell- 
fish. An anonymous source?! states that some of the Natchez believe the 
“brave and good” go to a happier land where hunting is always good; but 
others, those who have “lived badly,” go to a miserable land where only 
alligators are available for food. 

I have been unable to find any useful early references to afterworld con- 
cepts among the other Muskhogean peoples of the southeastern United States. 
However, the occurrence of the Choctaw type of afterworld among both 
Creek and Natchez suggests a wider distribution. So far as the record goes, 
it is the earliest and most widespread afterworld concept among the dominant 
tribes of the Southeast. 

A dual afterworld with reward and punishment after death is frequently 
interpreted as a purely European idea, especially when it occurs among 
American Indians. Tylor,?? who was very much aware of the difficulties pre- 
sented by European influence, nevertheless seems to accept a dual after- 
world among the American Indians, and he even cites Catlin’s account of 
the Choctaw afterworld. But Brinton?? finds no evidence of reward and pun- 
ishment in North America, and Boas?‘ states: ‘We are accustomed to think 
of these distinctions from an ethical point of view, of heaven for the souls of 
the good, of hell for the souls of the bad. It is doubtful whether in primitive 
life this concept ever exists.” 

More recently, in Funk G Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology 
and Legend, E. W. Voegelin?® writes that ‘No idea of punishment after death 
for misdeeds during life, or any concept of heaven or hell, seems to have 
existed in native North America, although several Eastern tribes have now 
taken over the idea of punishment and reward after death.” 

In the eighteenth century Choctaw, Creek, and Natchez belief systems, an 
individual was rewarded or punished for his behavior during life and went 
to an afterworld consisting of two parts, one pleasant and the other unpleas- 
ant, separated by a geographic barrier. ‘This concept does not appear to be an 
adaptation of the Christian idea.?® Actually the Choctaw type of afterworld 
resembles the Greek Elysium and Hades more than it resembles the Christian 
heaven and hell (purgatory is missing from the Choctaw concept), and nearly 
all of the associated motifs occur in North American Indian folklore. There 
is no compelling reason for assuming that the idea of reward and punishment 
was in every instance transmitted to the North American Indians by early 
Christian missionaries. However, in the absence of critical historical data, 
this view cannot be substantiated; but the same is true of the opposed interpre- 
tation of Boas and Voegelin. 
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VERNE DUSENBERRY 


Gabriel Nattau’s Soul Speaks 


| Sa of the Salishian-speaking Indian tribes of the 
Pacific Northwest are the Pend O’Reille and the Flathead-Salish. Lewis 
and Clark, as well as subsequent explorers, found these two small and friendly 
tribes living in the sheltered mountainous valleys of what is now western 
Montana. Archaeologists, however, have traced their movement in pre- 
horse times across the Continental Divide to the Great Plains of central Mon- 
tana.! Driven back to the west, no doubt by powerful Blackfeet, they re- 
treated into their mountainous valleys, hunted buffalo on the Plains when 
they dared, traded their buffalo products with their friends and allies to the 
west—the Nez Perce, the Colville, and the Coeur d’Alene—and lived peaceful 
and quiet lives. 

One of these eastern Salishian tribes, the Flathead-Salish, share with their 
Nez Perce allies the distinction of seeking Christianity. Beginning in 1832 
four delegations from these two tribes crossed the mountains and plains in an 
attempt to reach St. Louis and bring back leaders of the white man’s religion. ? 
Whether the knowledge of the “Black Robes” came from the Iroquois whom 
the Hudson’s Bay Company® brought west to teach the Indians to trap 
beaver, or from the fact that the Anglican Church had an established mission 
in the Red River Valley where several Nez Perce and Spokane boys had been 
educated,‘ is immaterial. The important thing to remember is that these 
western Plateau Indians heard about the religion of the whites and sought 
teachers. 

This ‘‘Macedonian Cry,” as it is frequently referred to, resulted first in 
Jason Lee, a Methodist, going west, bypassing the Indians who came for 
instruction, and proceeding into Oregon in the early 1830’s where he became 
a powerful force in settling the area for the Americans.* Later, Spaulding and 
Whitman reached the Nez Perce,® after both of them had been rejected by 
the Flathead because they did not wear long black robes (or ‘‘dress like 
women,” as the Flatheads say), and because their wives accompanied them. ° 
Eventually, Father De Smet, a Jesuit, came to the Flatheads in 1841.’ Follow- 
ing a brief stay with them, he went back to St. Louis only to return with 
assistants the following year, 1842, to establish St. Mary’s Mission in what is 
now western Montana. In 1854, St. Ignatius Mission, eighty miles north of 
St. Mary’s, was established and became and remains the focal point of Cathol- 
icism among the Flathead Indians.® 

In the years that have followed, no other Christian denomination has 
secured any foothold among the Flathead. A long line of powerful and sym- 
pathetic Jesuits has been in charge of the work there, but no one has the 
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record now held by Father Louis Taelman, who in June 1958 celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. He had, however, 
come to the Flathead reservation and St. Ignatius Mission as a scholasticate 
some eight years before he was ordained. 

Although Father Taelman spent several years with the Crow Indians of 
eastern Montana and with the Spokane and Kalispell Indians of western 
Washington," as well as serving as president of Gonzaga University for a few 
years, he has spent most of his long life with the Flathead Indians at St. Igna- 
tius.® About twenty years ago, he told me a story, drawn from one of his many 
experiences, that is a curious blend of primitive and Christian belief. This 
story concerns Teensten, an Indian living near the high Mission Range of 
mountains in western Montana. Father Taelman’s account follows: 


One late March evening in the year of 1912, Teensten was plowing his way on 
foot through the snow to attend a wake at the home of one of his neighbors. On his 
way, he had to pass by the cabin of one Gabriel Nattau, an Indian friend who had 
been dead for three years. Just as he was passing the deserted cabin, he thought that 
he heard someone calling so he stopped to listen. 

*Teensten! Teensten!”” The voice was clear and distinct. 

‘“‘Who’s there?” Teensten asked. Thinking it was another Indian likewise going to 
the wake, he looked around for him. No one was in sight. All was quiet. Not even a 
breeze stirred the heavy snow on the pine trees. He stood there waiting a few minutes 
feeling somewhat puzzled. Just as he started breaking a trail past the cabin, again he 
heard the voice call his name. This time he went back to the cabin, looked inside, 
but could see no one. 

Just as he was turning around to leave the cabin, a strong white light suddenly 
burst upon him. At the same time he heard a loud whirring sound. 

‘“Teensten! Teensten! It is I, Gabriel Nattau, who speaks to you. I cannot rest. I 
cannot find peace because I did not pay my debts. Help me!” 

“T cannot pay your debts,” sobbed Teensten as he fell frightened upon his knees, 
“for I am poor.” 

‘*‘Teensten, help me pay my debts. I owe for a horse. I owe for a plow. And, I 
owe five dollars to a Sioux. Help me, I pray you, for my soul cannot rest.” 

After that entreaty, the light disappeared and everything was quiet. Teensten 
rose from his knees, waited beside the cabin door for nearly half an hour, and then 
continued on his way, shaking because of the fright that he had experienced. One 
of his friends overtook him before he reached his destination and, noticing his ap- 
pearance, asked him if he had been drinking. 

“You know very well I have not,” replied Teensten. “I am now sixty years old, 
and I have not touched a drop since I was twenty-five.” 

Teensten told none of the Indians about his experience. Within a few weeks, 
however, Holy Week came, and he, along with four or five hundred Indians, camped 
in the mission yard. Finally he sought out the resident priest, Father LaMotte, and 
told him the story. 


Father Taelman, who had been transferred to Spokane a few years earlier 
to become president of Gonzaga University but who always returned to Mon- 
tana and St. Ignatius Mission at Christmas and Easter time, heard the story 
from Father LaMotte. Then, on Holy Saturday afternoon, following the 
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hearing of confessions, some thirty Indians, men and women, called at the 
rectory for a friendly visit with Father Taelman. Knowing their language 
and using it fluently—as well as wondering what effect Teensten’s story would 
have among them—he related the version he had heard of Teensten’s ex- 
perience. 

The Indians said very little about their friend’s vision. Shortly afterward, 
however, they returned to their tipis. Easter morning dawned, masses were 
said, and finally the priests returned to their residence. Just as they began 
eating their meal, the doorbell rang loudly. Father LaMotte opened the 
door and admitted a young Indian woman who seemed excited and agitated. 

“Father,” she said, “‘we don’t know what to do. We have heard the story 
about Teensten. He has told us about it—that vision that came to him last 
month. We have talked about it ever since Mass—some of us went early, you 
know. But we don’t know what to do. We have paid for the plow. We have 
paid for the horse. But we don’t know what to do with the five dollars which 
Gabriel Nattau owed to the Sioux. For you see, the Sioux is dead. Won’t you 
take the money and make it right with Almighty God?” 

“No, my daughter,” replied Father LaMotte. “‘Keep the five dollars and 
go back to camp. Find there the oldest and poorest woman in the camp and 
give her the five dollars.” 

The priests resumed their meal. Scarcely had they started, however, when 
another ring came at the door. This time Father LaMotte found Chief Kusta- 
ta, who likewise seemed quite disturbed. 

“Father, what’ll I do?” he queried. “I have debts and no money to pay 
them. If I should die, what will happen to my soul?” 

“Tll look after that all right,” reassured Father LaMotte. ‘““Go back to 
your group.” 

The priests had barely finished their dinner when a third ring came at the 
door. This time Father LaMotte found an ancient, partially blind Indian 
woman standing there. 

“I want to go to confession,” she said. 

“But why?” asked Father LaMotte. “You went just yesterday and only 
this morning you received the Holy Communion.” 

“I know,” answered the old woman. “But I want to go to confession because 
I have the five dollars and now the soul of Gabriel Nattau can rest!’ 

- Although the story as related by Father Taelman is charged with Christian 
elements, as would be expected, several motifs appear that are common in 
the folktales of different cultures, as well as among the beliefs of other Indian 
tribes. The concept of the soul is one of them. North American Indians gener- 
ally believed in the plurality of the soul, and many tribes upheld the idea 
that one’s soul remained active after death.!° While no ethnographer has ever 
pursued the soul concept to any degree among the Flathead-Salish, Turney- 
High writes, ““There is the slightest indication of a former belief in a plurality 
of souls, but informants are by no means in agreement on this point.”’!! Teit, 


” 
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describing more intensively a closely affiliated Salishian tribe, the Coeur 
d’Alene, states: “Besides the body, people knew of nothing else belonging to a 
person except a shade, which they believed survived after death. Some thought 
that there were two of these, one of which remained near the body, the other 
going off to some place, they knew not where, to a land where all shades 
finally lived together.” !? Teensten’s reaction, as well as those of the people 
assembled at St. Ignatius Mission during Holy Week, seems to give an in- 
dication that the Flathead believed it possible for the soul of the dead to speak. 
Wallis reports an incident from the Dakota wherein the spirit of the dead was 
able to converse with the living;!* other tribes tell of similar occurrences. 
The “‘strong white light’ bursting upon Teensten as he heard the voice of 
his deceased friend is characteristic of the free soul in many places in North 
America. Hultkrantz says, ““Most frequently we hear of the free-soul having 
the colour of fire or of light—both the red and the light shimmering hues in- 
dicate the close affinity between the soul and the supernatural world (of which 
it is sometimes said to constitute a part).”!4* Specific examples given by Hult- 
krantz include the Mandan who think of the free-soul as being of the “‘colour 
of light and transparent,”’ the Omaha whose free-soul “floats over the ground 
surrounded by a glimmer of light, a halo,” and of the Gosiute whose soul, 


which is separable from the body, is usually white. '5 
But light is not confined exclusively to the thinking of the North American 
Indian and his association with the souls of the dead. Lights are commonly 


associated with ghostlore, as Jones mentions in his analysis of the ghostlore 
of New York State.'® Practically all references to ghosts include some de- 
scriptive statement pertaining to white—be it the revenant’s dress or his 
horse or his surroundings. In French Canada, Barbeau tells of a man who 
*‘came back from heaven in the form of a little light.”’'? The soul and light 
are also reported in Icelandic and Irish folktales. '® 

Another motif found in the story of Gabriel Nattau that has commonly 
been reported elsewhere is the account of the soul being unable to rest until 
his debts are paid. For, as Jones points out, the most prominent reasons for 
ghosts to return is to complete some unfinished business, or to inform or warn 
the living about some specific thing.'* Jones lists among the items to be com- 
pleted such things as finding lost articles, seeing their offspring, comforting 
their loved ones, asking for reburial, and seeing about payment of their debts. 
Barbeau illustrates the last point in his account of the folktales of the French 
Canadian, and quotes his revenant as saying, “If you’re cursed after death 
by a creditor who has no pity, you return to the earth to pay your debts.”’?° 
Baughman reports an instance in the folklore of the United States where the 
dead cannot rest until the money debts are paid.?! 

The Flathead-Salish Indians believe in ghosts, or at least in the ability of 
the dead to commune with the living. That information I have received from 
informants during my long years of association with them. Turney-High 
mentions in his study of the Flathead-Salish that ‘“‘all ghosts come back with a 
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sincerely good motive. They always have some warning, some precept to give 
to the living. . . .”’?? Nattau’s urgency that his debts be paid can be inter- 
preted, then, as being part of an almost universal belief that ghosts return to 
complete their business. Keeping in mind the idea of the Flathead-Salish’s 
conception that the ghost returns to give some warning, it is altogether possi- 
ble, too, that Chief Kustata’s worry over the story and his appeal to the 
priests could have been motivated by his interpretation of Teensten’s ex- 
perience. The chief admitted that he owed debts; perhaps Gabriel Nattau was 
warning Teensten and other Flathead-Salish friends what would happen if 
their debts were not paid. 

Giving certain payments or property to the poor seems one way to insure 
peace for the dead. Jones relates the story of a dead Irishwoman whose hus- 
band was about to remarry and who came to him greatly disturbed because 
she feared that her husband’s new wife might use her shoes. To make peace 
with his dead wife, the Irishman had to sprinkle the shoes with holy water 
and give them to the poor.?* Father LaMotte instructed the Indians to seek 
out the poorest woman in the camp and to give her the five dollars that 
Gabriel Nattau owed to the deceased Sioux. Here again we may have another 
parallel. 

The Christian elements are obvious enough. Some readers may dismiss 
the entire story as one resulting from the Flathead’s seventy years of close 


association with the Jesuits. But in this account of the experiences of a Flat- 
head-Salish Indian, one seems to find the substrata replete with elements 
belonging not only to previous tribal knowledge but to the folklore of peoples 
of varying cultures throughout the world. 
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HERBERT J. LANDAR 


Four Navaho Summer Tales 


Part I 


Pauline McKinley (suffering from jaw cancer and anxious to preserve her 
favorite tales) told these tales in the summer of 1956 at Fort Defiance, Arizona, 
in Navaho and English. The English versions, essentially as transcribed from 
tape, are given below. They are followed by a discussion of their place in 
Navaho folklore.! 


1. THe Lams, THE LIONS AND THE CaT 


The following that you will hear is a story about a little lamb and a cat and their 
travels. This goes to show how the Navahos go from place to place. 

This legend that I am going to tell is about the time when the Navahos had quite 
a number of sheep and they went anywhere they wanted to. There were no restric- 
tions as to where to graze your sheep. So they traveled where there is plenty of grass 
and where there is plenty of water. That was the only aim of the Navaho people. 

And, to begin with, at night they were camped about. There was a corral. The 
sheep were all tired, so they were penned up in their corral. And in the morning, 
the family were cooking their dinner. 

While everybody else was busy nobody had noticed that the cat had gone out 
into the woods to hunt for either some mice or some birds to eat. So the cat was out 
hunting and he didn’t know that the family had planned to move on. And so it 
took him quite a while, up close till noon. 

He came back. When he came back he discovered there wasn’t nobody around, 
not even any of the animals. So he thought to himself, ““My goodness, how in the 
world can they go off and move on without me?” And so this cat thought, ““Well, maybe 
I'd better go look over in the corral and see if there’s a. . . . I doubt—I guess every- 
body’s gone.”’ But anyway he went over there. 

When he was looking around, there was a little lamb standing in the shade. And 
he said, ““Oh, oh, what happened to you?” And the little lamb answers, “But what 
about you?” He said, “Well, everybody has gone off,” and the little lamb said, 
“Well, I overslept. I was sleeping when the rest of the sheep were let out, and I 
didn’t know it. I was still sleeping here. It wasn’t till a while ago that I woke up and 
wondered what happened. And I didn’t know what to do.’’? 

And then the cat told his side of the story. The cat said, ““Well, I was hungry, 
so this morning I went out to see if I could find me a mouse or a bird or something 
out in the woods. And while I was hunting I guess everybody moved off and left 
me. Well, what shall we do? There’s two of us left. And this is a dangerous place to 
be in because there’s a thick forest all around us. And there are canyons, and they 
say there are a lot of big animals, such as coyotes and mountain lions and other 
animals that will harm us. What shall we do?” 

“Well, the thing to do,” the lamb said, “‘is to try to follow, and just try our very 
best. We may not get there but we will have to stick together regardless of what 
happens.” And the cat agreed. “I think that is about the right thing that we could 
do.” 


So the cat and the lamb started out together. They started walking. “Well, which 
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way do you suppose they moved on?” And then the lamb said, “Well, I have no 
idea.”” And he asked the cat if he knew how to track. And the cat said, ‘“‘Well, I 
don’t know too much about it but at least I know where the wagon has gone. So 
we'll just follow the wagon trail.” 

And so they walked and they walked. They got so tired the lamb said, “I want some 
milk, and I want to stop to eat some grass. But we’re not going to have time for it. 
We have to catch up with them somewhere.” 

So they walked and they walked, and after a while the lamb says, “Well, I’m 
beginning to get very thirsty. I don’t know what we’re going to do.” 

As they walked, they talked about what they were going to do. “Supposing we’re 
out here at night by ourselves—what are we going to do?” And the cat says, “Oh, 
that’s easy. Don’t worry about that. I know what to do. We’re going to sleep way 
up in the tree. We’re not going to sleep on the ground.” And then the lamb says, 
*‘Well, how in the world am I going to climb a tree? Just because you can climb a 
tree, that doesn’t mean that I could climb a tree too. Because it’s hard for me. My 
feet aren’t made like yours. You could climb up very easy, but I can’t.” 

“Oh,” he says, “well, [’ll—we’ll make it some way, but we’re going to sleep up 
in the tree where we think that it is more safer for both of us.” 

Well, anyway, just while they were talking they didn’t know that they had come 
at the edge of a canyon. And as they looked down there was a tree leading right down 
in there. When they looked down they saw some water trickling down there. 

“Oh,” the lamb said, “I’m so thirsty. Let’s hurry in down there and scamper 
down and get some of that water to drink.” 

So they went down there. They were so happy. They drank some water and he 
said, “‘Now it’s getting sort of late in the evening. I’m still worried about how we’re 
going to spend the night by ourselves in a place like this.” 

And as they were looking around, there was the skull of a big snake, and the cat 
says, ““Oh, I have an idea! Let’s make use of that for a water jug. Because, you know 
why. The lions and the panthers and the coyotes are all afraid of the skull of a snake, 
this big snake. Now this will make just a perfect thing for us to carry water in.’’? 

Now anyway the lamb agreed. ‘“‘Well, we’ll take turns—if you get tired carrying, 
I'll carry it again and so on. We’re going to do our very best. And anyway that— 
we'll take that for our protection, because if they come near us we could just hold 
out that skull and then they’ll start running in the other direction. Because I know 
the cat family.”” That’s what the cat told the lamb. 

So they talked on. They filled it with water and crossed over on the other side. 
And there they found a tree. The cat thought now this would be—the best tree was 
leaning a little bit sideways and so the cat went up on top and said, ‘“‘Now I’m going 
to make some—make a nice bed for both of us,”’ and started breaking some branches 
down and made a nice soft bed. And the lamb said, ““While you’re doing that, I’m 
going to get something to eat.”’ So he was trying to eat some grass that were around it. 
While they were doing that, everything was being prepared for the night. 

The cat said, ‘“‘Oh, oh, I hear something.” The lamb said, “I hear something too. 
What do you think that is?” And in a little while, they heard another one. There 
were at least from—all on the west side of them—three different directions. They 
heard a lion, either a lion or a panther. 

And the cat says, ““Oh, oh, I guess we’d better start doing something about this 
and see what can be done.” And then the lamb says, “‘I’m scared. I don’t know what 
to do. I'll be the first one that they will eat up. And I’m helpless down here. They’ll 
catch me.” 

And then the cat said, ““Oh, don’t be afraid. I can talk—I can talk them out of it 
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because I’m in that same line, and I can tell them about the difficulty we’re having. 
Maybe they’ll have mercy on us.” 

And the lamb says, ““No, I’m—I don’t—I don’t believe it. They won’t. If they’re 
hungry they’re going to eat me up.” 

And then the cat says, “‘No, I don’t think so. I think if we plead with them that 
their heart will soften and they’ll have mercy on us. Well, anyway let’s go find out 
wherever that noise is coming from. Let’s walk down there, see what’s going on.” 

And this is the night that they didn’t know that a meeting had been called by the 
big lion into his den. And all the lions were coming in, the panthers. They were all 
sitting around in a circle in the den.* 

And the cat said, “Well, we’ll go down there.” The lamb said, “Oh, no! Of all 
things, to go down there! I can’t. Why don’t you go alone?” And the cat said, ‘No, 
I don’t want to go alone. I want you to go with me. We’ve got to stick together, you 
remember?” “Oh, yes,” said the lamb. “Well, ’ll try. Pll go. I can run fast but I 
know it’s not—it’s very unsafe for me to go. Well, let’s take our water jug. We can 
scare the daylights out of all of them by just showing it to them—just holding that 
out to them.” 

So, they got brave, and they started walking down there. And when they got there, 
there was a great big lion. He was evidently presiding over the meeting, trying to 
make plans as to where they would put their raid so that they could have some more 
meat to eat. The cat walked inside. The lamb says, “I’m going to wait outside— 
wait out sort of hiding. I’ll be out there waiting for you. The cat took the water jug 
and left it just outside of the den of the cave, and walked inside and sat in the corner. 

“Oh,” that big lion asked, ‘‘so we have company here. I wonder where that cat 
is coming from?” 

Well anyway the cat started pleading, and told the sad story how they were stranded 
and asked if anybody had seen some people moving through there with sheep, a 
wagon, some dogs. 

And the lion said, ‘Oh, yes. It was almost close to noon when they went down the 
canyon at the water hole. And then they went out—they went straight east in that 
direction.” 

So the cat says, “Well, I thank you very much.” 

And “‘We’re just planning,” the lion says, ‘‘as to how we’re going to get some more 
food to eat tomorrow and that’s what we’re having a meeting about this evening, 
so we’re calling everybody to come in on this.’’® 

And the cat says, “Oh, I’m sure that you’ll need bigger meat than anybody like 
myself. But I must be on my way. We’re very poor people and we try to follow. 
The family love us so much but I have to go and follow.” And so the cat said, “‘All I 
wanted to know is which direction they went. And thank you for letting me know,” 
and walked outside. And there was no disturbance. 

So she wrapped the water jug and started running where the lamb was hiding, 
and told the lamb, “‘Well, let’s go. Let’s hurry and get settled for the night. ‘They’re 
having a meeting, and I just asked which direction they were going and they told 

So they went back. And they carried the water jug up on the tree. And the cat 
helped the lamb get up there.® And so they both slept until it was early in the morn- 
ing, when it was sort of dawn.’ 

And then the cat says, “‘Oh, I think we better be up, because we can’t tell—it isn’t 
safe around here. We’re so close to the lions’ den. We better start moving. They'll 
be all waking up early and start hunting. Certainly they will track us over here and 
find us.” 
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And so they started. They climbed down. They had their water jug, and started 
out as fast as they could go. They said, “Well, we’re going to make just as much 
time as we could, even if we have to run. But we’re going to—if it tires us out too 
much, we’ll just have to take our time and walk.” 

So they walked on and on, until late in the afternoon they came to the camp where 
the original party was camping for the night. And so ends the story of the little lamb 
and the cat.® 


Reed College 
Portland, Oregon 


To be continued 





BERTRAND H. BRONSON 


Toward the Comparative Analysis of 
British- American Folk Tunes 


comparative study of folksong necessarily involves quantitative 
as well as qualitative data. Where dependable answers can be reached only 
by subjecting a large number of items to detailed statistical analysis, machin- 
ery makes practicable a variety of frequency tabulations and studies of mani- 
fold correlations, and thus invites questions hitherto at once too large and too 
minute. It hardly needs saying, however, that such procedures are employed 
to best advantage where the records are both abundant and of comparable 
homogeneity. The following queries may point to representative uses. 

Historical Questions. Are there, in particular eras, predominant phrasal 
schemes, and if so, what are they? Similarly with refrain schemes? Rhythms 
and metres? Are there different habits and preferences in melodic range and 
mode at different periods of history, and what is their relative strength? 

Geographical Questions. What are the characteristic differentiae of specific 
regions? Are there rhythmical preferences? Modal preferences? And to what 
degree of intensity? Are there other stylistic idiosyncrasies as between localities, 
subject to objective tests? (National or ethnological implications herein can 
be developed at will.) 

Typological Questions. What are the prevailing melodic forms within a 
given area of study? Do tunes in a particular mode tend to conform in other 
respects as well? For example, are there correlations of rhythm and melodic 
mode? Of phrasal cadences and mode? Are there favorite correspondences 
between the cadence-notes of different phrases? Between the initial upbeats 
and other parts of a tune or group of tunes? Are certain phrases of a given 
body of tunes habitually less stable than others? Are certain accent points of 
a phrase firmer than others? What are the stigmata that most essentially 
identify a melodic type? 

Obviously, many interconnections are latent among the questions suggested 
above. The method of recording factual data of various kinds about each 
tune, by means of code punches on a separate card, provides an extremely 
flexible means of sorting and re-sorting in a great variety of ways the elements 
and combinations of elements chosen for investigation, and of tabulating the 
results with a minimum of effort, a minimum of error, and with maximum 
speed. Flexibility, accuracy, and speed are the features of this method that 
especially recommend it. 

The summary outline above will have suggested the scope and implications 
of the method that I shall now attempt to describe as briefly as possible. To 
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advocate the use of machinery in fields of aesthetics is initially and often 
rightly suspect, since mechanical analysis is notoriously open to abuse. But I 
am so confident of the potential advantages of this procedure that I shall 
brave the attendant risks. 

The restricted area within which I have worked must be specifically noted 
because it has largely conditioned the course and direction of my research, 
posing the particular problems, providing the musical data, and prompting 
the devising of means to control the material in hand. My special task, under- 
taken now many years ago, has been to amass and examine comparatively 
the extant tunes of the Francis James Child canon of British-American popu- 
lar ballads. Historically considered, the evidence is scanty, and quantitative 
techniques are not needed to cope with the earlier reaches of the subject. The 
great bulk of what remains lies on this side of the year 1900; and that fact has 
led me naturally to focus on questions of typology, and to consider especially 
the broad variational habits and tendencies of a fairly homogeneous and 
contemporaneous mass of evidence. 

The method which, by a gradual process of experiment, I came to employ 
has already been described in general terms in the pages of the JouRNAL 
(LXII [1949], 81-86), with a cut showing the layout of the standard and 
specially adapted IBM cards used for the purpose. Basically, one of these 
punched cards is equivalent to a sortable linotype slug. ‘‘Sortable” is the 
significant word. When one has assembled a stack of cards, each containing 
on the same column or columns the desired factual information about one— 
and only one—specific tune or tune-variant, various ways of sorting for com- 
parative purposes begin at once to suggest themselves. 

It was natural to sort my own collection first in the order of the Child 
canon and, within that numerical order, in such a sequence as had been sug- 
gested by the tunes themselves. This was, in fact, the order already imposed 
on my tune files without benefit of machinery. The data recorded on IBM 
cards, when transferred to paper as a tabulated list, one line to a tune, fills 
some sixty 11x15 sheets. ‘Two segments of this list are shown on Table I. Since 
the list reflects a conscious, though partial, attempt to bring together melodic 
variants intrinsically most akin, it should reveal characteristic similarities 
at a glance. But it seems on examination surprisingly reluctant to do so. 
Different phrasal schemes, metres, modes, and ranges jostle one another 
cheek by jowl. It is hard to see any pattern or order in the way the accented 
notes line up under one another—or, at any rate, an impulse to order seems 
broken quite as often as it is kept. But, of course, the chance of discontinuity 
was implicit in the ordering principle. For if the tunes found with the same 
Child ballad number were unrelated, they would still be ranked next to one 
another by the numerical control thatassembled them in series. 

Since mere numerical sequence has thus overridden musical considerations, 
it must for our needs be supplanted by some scheme that gives superior com- 
mand to those elements of a tune that essentialize melodic identity. An obvious 
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method promptly suggests itself: let the series of stressed notes, in the order in 
which they occur, phrase by phrase, be adopted as the relating principle, 
and follow the line of successive identities as far as it holds. Unluckily, it sel- 
dom holds long, and a second control must be found to supplement when it 
ceases to operate. This further control will probably be a more arbitrary one, 
as, for instance, starting with the lowest opening notes and gradually ascend- 
ing the scale. The procedure, then, will present over all a systematic order 
from low to high, and will show, here and there, clusters of identities where a 
favorite opening is revealed. Such a method is exhibited in the (A) segment 
on Table II. This system, in fact, will bring together and instantaneously 
display the strength of a melodic formula that occurs at the beginning of a 
tune, as for example the opening on III I III I. The incidence of this formula 
is common enough to be mentioned by Cecil Sharp as one of the characteristic 
English melodic figures. (Has it occurred to anyone to wonder why its in- 
verted form, I III I III, or comparably III V III V—both equally natural 
openings where an upward thrust in the tune is to be expected—are relatively 
unused?) 

As a means of identifying and isolating melodic-rhythmical formulae, this 
way of sorting offers obvious conveniences. As just described, it gives readiest 
access to first phrase formulae. For tracing patterns coming later in the tune, 
a re-sorting is required, but this presents no difficulties. For, if all the stressed 
notes of a tune are on the card, any designated segment of it may be made the 
primary control of the ‘sort.’ For example, testing in this fashion the strength 
of the common second phrase formula, V VIII V, one finds upwards of 250 
tunes that contain it. The first two phrases of the most familiar form of ““The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington” illustrate both of these melodic commonplaces 
in succession. 

In a listing setting forth the simple series of accented notes in a succession 
of correspondences between tunes, it is striking how soon the lines diverge and 
how seldom, indeed, there occurs a perfect identity for as long even as four 
accents running consecutively. All who have worked with the problems of 
variation in a related body of materials will readily acknowledge that the 
question of relatedness involves far more than a mere note-for-note or accent- 
by-accent correspondence. One very soon comes to realize that this is a 
problem of the utmost subtlety, in which potentially are included all or most 
of the elements constituting melodic identity; range, melodic and rhythmic 
mode, number of phrases, patterns of phrasal combinations, refrain schemes, 
cadence points, and so on to minuter particulars. It therefore becomes de- 
sirable to establish, at least tentatively, the relative weight to be allotted to 
some of these elements. It may well be that herein, with due discrimination, 
we shall ultimately find the basis of just distinctions between “families”? and 
more inclusive patterns, or “types,” of melody. 

One way of determining such relative importance is by subjecting a whole 
mass of undifferentiated materials to synoptic tests, in order to discover the 
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points of most general agreement. In my own investigations—always remem- 
bering that I have worked mainly with contemporaneous and relatively 
homogeneous traditions—I have tended more and more to discount number 
and scheme of phrases, and metre, and refrain elements as significant factors; 
but to give added weight to range (broadly distinguished as authentic, plagal, 
and mixed), and to melodic mode, and to rhythmically determined contour, 
with special emphasis on phrasal cadence points. In a synoptic view, it was 
very noticeable that the mass of tunes with which I was concerned exhibited 
a continually changing strength of agreement at successive points of accent. 
To chart and count the frequencies of agreement would be to construct a table 
of relative stabilities existing in the mass. It further became evident that tables 
separately drawn for the three ranges showed obvious differences. It was thus 
surprising to discover that, whereas the cadence of the second phrase, usually 
the mid-cadence, was—except for the final—the most stable point of authen- 
tic tunes, it occupied only the sixth place in the comparative stability of 
plagal tunes, being surpassed by the first, fourth, fifth, second, and third 
accent points, in the order named. The two ranges, in fact, agreed only once, 
in that the fourth accent, or first-phrase cadence point, came second in sta- 
bility for both. The tunes of mixed range proved to correspond in the first 
two places with the authentic tunes, with the plagal in the third and fourth, 
with neither in the fifth and sixth, and with the authentic, again, in the sev- 
enth and eighth. 

If we take these numerical frequencies as indicating common habits or 
tendencies among the whole mass of undiscriminated British-American 
melodic material, we may infer that main lines of melodic correspondence 
would incline to reflect at least partially the emphases of relative stability. 
By this means we should be provided with a new set of controls in our search 
for underlying similarities. We should have to keep separate our ranges, since 
these do not act alike. Next, since modal distinctions are so influential in 
characterizing a tune, we should probably choose to classify by mode within 
each range. And then we could set up, as guides in a new sorting, the series 
of accent points in the order of stability predetermined by our count. We 
should thus find ourselves taking first the mid-cadence of authentic tunes, 
sorting all these systematically, say from low to high, or by a less arbitrary 
sequence if that seemed preferable. Next, we would sort on the first cadence, 
by the same scheme; and so forth, in the order decided upon. (Cf. Table 
IIB.) The proof of the effectiveness of our method would become visible if, 
when we referred to the tunes of which these abstracts are the skeletal out- 
lines, we should find that significantly similar tunes had thereby been brought 
into a series. 

Different systems of control offer different advantages: one system may 
reveal what another will conceal. It is impossible to achieve every purpose 
by a single coup de maitre. If we compare segments of the two kinds of sorting 
already described, we shall find that they exemplify rival and opposing merits. 
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The earlier and simpler, for instance, will disregard the importance of the 
second cadence, because few tunes run parallel as far as their eighth accent. 
On the other hand, the second method will ignore the formulae so sharply 
focussed by the first. Again, the first scheme, not respecting melodic mode, 
will leap the barriers of major and minor scales, to reveal the kinship of 
variants arbitrarily separated by the other scheme. But the latter may dis- 
close a series of subtler connections ignored or obscured by the first. 

Other factors, obviously, may be brought in at will as controls, up to the 
limits of what may be registered on the cards; and correlations of all kinds— 
of length, of date, of region, of mode, of metre, of phrasal scheme—can be 
carried out with a minimum of trouble. Illustrations of the two kinds of sorting 
suggested above may be studied in Tables III and IV, which exhibit the 
series of tunes (omitting duplicates) assembled and listed, identified and 
analyzed, in parts (A) and (B) of Table II. 

In a search for broad analytical characterizations of the melodic tendencies 
of the whole mass of British-American ballad tunes, it seemed worthwhile to 
make a number of frequency counts to determine the favored degrees of the 
scale at each accent point, as far as to the mid-cadence of four-phrase tunes. 
In this inquiry, for the sake of comparative exactness, I limited myself to 
tunes having the same relative length of phrase—i.e., the same number of 
accents per phrase. These I divided into the classes of authentic, mixed, and 
plagal; and then subdivided into modal groups, isolating each modal pattern, 
heptatonic, hexatonic, or pentatonic, of each variety, in a group by itself. 
The frequency counts displayed some interesting contrasts between groups, 
as a glance at the charts in Tables V, VI, VII, and VIII will prove. It is very 
noticeable that the authentic classes appear more consistent than either the 
mixed or the plagal, and that, of the authentic groups, the second phrase is 
steadier than the first. Moreover, the authentic tunes incline to use a wider 
span in the single phrase than do the mixed or plagal tunes. Thus, the latter 
two kinds tend to cluster more thickly within limits of a third or a second than 
a fifth; and the mixed tunes go less often to the octave than to the seventh, 
in the second phrase. 

These charts, surely, are interesting and revealing of habitual preferences. 
But they may also mislead. They should not be read as the typical paths of the 
actual modal melodies studied, for, in the majority of cases, the sum of fre- 
quencies at any one accent point falling above and below the most favored 
single degree (circled in the charts) is greater than the number falling upon 
that degree. From this fact it must follow that any single tune has a greater 
likelihood of choosing some other note for its next accent than of conforming 
to the majority. But that is conspicuously not true of the pentatonic tunes 
lacking III and VII in the authentic range, nor of the Mixolydian /Dorian 
tunes in the mixed range. 

To attain a clearer idea of the inner dynamics of these melodies, we must 
inquire into what actually happens to those particular, favored accent notes 
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when they pass to the next accented position. For example, how many tunes, 
we may ask, having their first accent on the fifth degree will remain there 
at the second accent; and how many will rise from that point, how high, and 
how many fall, how low? Another set of charts will make it easier to see what 
is involved. 

We can take the commonest cluster points at each accent, tabulate the 
movement thence by correlating with the next accent, and thereby calculate 
the upward and downward thrust of these tunes at each particular stage of 
their progress to the mid-cadence; or estimate the force of inertia—in other 
words, the stability—when they repeat the same note. These impulses can be 
represented in simple graphs like those of Tables IX and X, where the figures 
within the left-hand loops are the numbers of cases that fall at the next accent 
on the successive degrees below the starting point; those within the right-hand 
loops, the numbers of cases that ascend; and the figures unenclosed, the num- 
bers that remain stationary. A series of such charts would prove how variable 
are these inner dynamics at different points and from different degrees of the 
scale. [Note. The impulse from one point to the next might be expressed 
mathematically in the formula 


M = n:(x-y) 
N 
wherein: M stands for Motion; N stands for the total number of cases on a 
particular degree of the scale; n for the number remaining stationary; x for 
the sum—a +b +c. . .—of the number moving to degrees above the starting 
point; and y for the sum—r +s +t. ..—of the number moving to degrees 
below. ] 

Another, more complex but also livelier, way of exhibiting these forces, 
the thrusts and counter-thrusts of the tunes in their mass effects, is displayed 
in the composite Tables XI to XIV, where motion up and down is shown by 
the arrows that scatter from a center on successive accents to various degrees 
at each subsequent accent as far as the mid-cadence. 

To sum up: in the most general view, the scene which we have been sur- 
veying appears to exhibit the following large outlines. In the first phrase, 
authentic tunes of the Ly/I, first pentatonic, I, I1/M, M, D, D/AE, fourth 
pentatonic, AE, and AE /P modes agree with AE tunes of the mixed range and 
fourth pentatonic tunes of the plagal range, in a liking for the I to V penta- 
chord. D/AE mixed, and M/D plagal, tunes use the octave from lower to 
upper V in the first phrase. First pentatonic plagals, and mixed tunes of the 
Ly/I, first pentatonic, I, I/M, and M systems are inclined to limit themselves 
in the first phrase to the tri-chord I-III, or often, lower VII to III. In the 
second phrase, authentic tunes of nearly all modes, and mixed I, I/M, and 
second pentatonic tunes show a strong preference for the span IV or V to 
VIII; while the pentachord I to V is again favored by mixed tunes of the 
D/AE, fourth pentatonic, and AE modes, and plagal tunes of the I /M, second 
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pentatonic, M, third pentatonic, D/AE, and AE modes. Such are the most 
prominent comparative likenesses revealed by the evidence at my disposal. 

But the focus of this brief statement is not so much on any conclusions that 
may have been reached with regard to the specific material of my study as 
upon the possibilities of this method in the further comparative investigation 
of folk tunes by other students of the subject. It is, I believe, only by means of 
a great many careful studies of particular areas of folk music that we shall be 
enabled to give sure answers to such questions as were suggested at the opening 
of this paper, and thereafter to achieve a connected picture and, like depend- 
able cartographers, to fill in the outlines of this terra paene incognita. ' 


NOTES 


1 This paper was read at Freiburg, Germany, 23 July 1956, at the Deutsches Volksliedarchiv, to a 
commission on the comparative study of folk music, under the direction of Walter Wiora and Erich 
Seemann, in connection with the Ninth Annual Conference of the International Folk Music Council. 

2? The explanatory notes to Table I will serve equally well for Table II. It should be observed 
that there has been a shift of order among the elements tabulated. In the upper list (A), it will be 
seen that all the tunes, in spite of variety in upbeats, have the same pattern of accented notes in the 
opening phrase. In the lower list (B), all have the same range (authentic); all have the same mode 
(3 is for Ionian); all have the same note at the mid-cadence (V); at the first cadence point (I); and at 
the first accented note (I). Thereafter, they differ in varying degrees from one another, showing 
most similarity at the next-to-last accented note of the second phrase. List (A) corresponds to the 
tunes on Table III. List (B) corresponds to Table IV. 
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EXPLANATION2 


Child no.: the numerical sequence of the ballads in Child’s canon of The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. 


Authority: the initials of the nominal editor of a collection, or an arbitrary designa- 
tion. Joint editorship is indicated by single initials with a gap between. E.g., CJS: 
Cecil James Sharp; C.G: Gardner and Chickering; .PB: Phillips Barry; ESB: Barry, 
Eckstrom, and Smyth; ALC: Library of Congress Archive of Folk Music. 


Medium: nature of the record, as: V: live recording (voice); S: manuscript; assume 
printed record unless otherwise stated. 


Date: since no records antedate 1000 A.D., three digits suffice to indicate the cen- 
tury, decade, and year. A blank indicates ignorance of the exact date. 


Collector: the first three letters of the collector’s family name. 
Singer: the first three letters of the singer’s family name. 


Region: expressed in an arbitrary system of geographical symbols: | is England; 2 
is Scotland; 3 is Ireland; 20 is Canada; 21-29 are the census area divisions of the 
U. S. A. (e.g., 21 is New England; 22 is Middle Atlantic States, 23 is East North 
Central States, etc.) 


No. of phr.: number of phrases in the tune, up to nine, continued by an alphabetical 
series, e.g., A is 10, Bis 11, etc. 


Phrasal schemes: not followed after 8. The first, A, is always assumed. 
Refrain scheme: the lines of the stanza at which refrain elements occur. 


Burden: separable choral or refrain element with independent or stanzaic melodic 
vehicle. 


Time: predominant metre, as: 44 is common time, etc: x4 is an uncertain number 
of units to the bar, taking a quarter note as the unit. 12/8 is registered as 6/8 in fact; 
but above nine the parts may be given alphabetical symbols, and then 12/8 would be 
C8. 


Range: registered in three symbols, A for authentic, M for mixed, P for plagal. 


Mode: to each of the typical scales, heptatonic, hexatonic, and pentatonic, is 
assigned a number on one or the other of two columns. Thus, 5 in the left-hand 
column is the pentatonic lacking its third and seventh; 3 in the same column is the 
Ionian or major scale; 9. in the same column is for the Dorian; 2 in the right-hand 
column is the AEolian; O in the same is D/AE hexatonic. 


Final: degrees of the scale are numbered upward from tonic, i.e., 1 to 7. The upper 
octave uses letters from the front of the alphabet, A, B, C. .. . The lower octave, 
counting upward, uses the letters J to P, for lower tonic to lower VII. Accidentals 
are cued in at the end of the card. The system automatically transposes all keys to a 
single tonic, and, as indicated, allows the coding of three octaves. 


First (second, fourth) Phrase: the accented notes of the phrase, essential for compari- 
son. The fourth phrase is not registered unless it carries the mid-cadence of a “‘two- 
strain” tune. Notes sustained through two accents at the cadence are set down twice. 
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Child No. 79 


“The Three Little Babes” Davis, 1929, p. 576. Virginia March, 1915 

















“A Wager, a Wager” Vaughan Williams, JFSS, IV, 114(5). Herefordshire,1910 Child No.43 





Child No. 13 


“Edward” Sharp & Karpeles, 1932, 1, 47 (B). N._Carolina, 1916 
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Child No. 200 


“Gypsy Davie? Barry, JAF, XVIII, 194(E). Rhode Island, Apr. 7, 1904 
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Child No. 76 
“Oh, Who Will Shoe That Pretty Little Foot”. Randolph, 1946, 1,121(H). Missouri, 1941 
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Child No. 243 
“The Daemon Lover” Sharp & Karpeles, 1932, 1, 248(D). N. Carolina. Aug. 29, 1916 
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Child No. 53 
“Lord Bateman” Barry MS Bk. 1, No.53 C, Harvard. Massachusetts, July 2, 1907 
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“Oh, Who Will Shoe,’ etc. Randolph, 1946, 1, 117(D). Missouri, April 19, ’34 cCnild No. 76 
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Child No. 200 
“The Gipsy Countess”. Baring-Gould MS No. 50 (1), Plymouth. Devon, Dec., 1888 

















Child No. 237 
“The Duke of Gordon’s Daughters” Greig & Keith, 1925, p. 189(la). Aberdeen, n.d. 
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“Henry Martin” Broadwood, JFSS, 1, 162. Sussex, 1893 Child No. 250 
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Child No. 4 
“Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight” ware & Karpeles, 1982, 1,7(C). Georgia, May 1, 1910 





















































Table IV 
Sorted on A - Range Ionian Mode, Accents 8, 4, 1, 7 (on V II V) 


“The Mermaid” Sharp & Karpeles, 1932, 1, 291(A). Kentucky, Oct.2,1917 Chita No. 289 
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Scarborough, 1937, 





“John over the Hazel Green”. 

































































“The Outlandish Knight”. Broadwood, JFSS, IV, 119 (3). Devon, 1893 








“Lamkin” Barry Dictaphone No. 91, tr. Bayard, Harvard MS, p. 24. Maine, n.d. 


“Lord Lovell? Barry MS Bk. IV, No. 295, Harvard. Maine, Sept. 4, 1907 
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“The Outlandish Knight”. Sharp MS 1557. Somerset, Jan. 7, 1908 Child No. 4 
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Child No. 85 


“Johnnie Collins”. A.D. Richardson, JAF, XXXII, 500. W. Virginia, 1918 



























































Child No. 100 
Child No. 200 


1933, p. 30(B). Newfoundland, 1929 
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“Gypsy Davy” Eddy, 1939, p. 68(B). Ohio, n.d. 





“Young Barbour” Greenleaf & Mansfield, 


“The Broomfield Hill”. 
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Frequency Count of 63 AEolian Tunes Frequency Count of 45 Mixolydian Tunes 
(Authentic Range) (Mixed Range) 
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Table VI 
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Table VII 





Frequency Count of 303 Ionian Tunes Frequency Count of III D/AE Tunes 
(Plagal Range) (Plagal Range) 
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Table VIII 
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Table IX 
Frequency Count of Most Favoured Degrees at Points of Regular Accent, outlin- 


ing First Phrase. Combined Authentic Ly/1I, Pentatonic! I/M, and Mixolydian 
Tunes (Total 578) 
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Table X 


Frequency Count of Most Favoured Degrees at Points of Regular Accent, from 


First to Second Phrasal Cadence. Combined Plagal Ly/I, Pentatonic!, I/M, and 
Pentatonic? Tunes (Total 414) 
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Table XI 


Motion-Chart, showing Relative Force of Impulses Up and Down from Successive 
Accents of 344 Ionian Tunes, Authentic Range (Partial Data). Highest Fre- 
quencies at each Accent-Point Correlated with Following Stress 
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Table XII 


Motion-Chart, showing Relative Force of Impulses Up and Down from Successive 
Accents of 303 Ionian Tunes, Plagal Range (Partial Data). Highest Frequencies 
at each Accent Correlated with Following Stress 
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Table XIII 


Motion-Charts, showing Relative Force of Impulses Up and Down from Successive 
Accents of 227 Pentatonic?, M/D, Pentatonic? Tunes, Authentic Range (Partial 
Data). Highest Frequencies at each Accent Correlated with Following Stress 
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Table XIV 


Motion-Chart, showing Relative Force of Impulses Up and Down from Successive 
Accents of 414 Ly/I, Pentatonic!, I/M, Pentatonic? Tunes, Plagal Range (Partial 
Data). Highest Frequencies at each Accent Correlated with Following Stress 
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Book Reviews 





FOLKLORE OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


The North American Indian Orpheus Tradition, A Contribution to Comparative Religion. 
By Ake Hultkrantz. (Stockholm: The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, Stock- 
holm, Monograph Series, Publ. No. 2, 1957. Pp. 340, preface, map, introduction, 
appendix, bibliography, subject index.) 


With characteristic scholarliness, Hultkrantz has examined one narrative complex 
from a number of points of view. His interest in the analysis of the Orpheus tradition 
is its significance in the framework of comparative religion, which treats of historical 
and functional processes. By “functional’? Hultkrantz means psychological motiva- 
tions and social origins. 

The first chapters delimit the North American Orpheus tradition to stories which 
in broad plot development and essential elements are “Orpheus” according to the 
classic version of Greek mythology. The author cites the central motifs and patternings 
of North American Orpheus narratives, revealing a widespread homogeneity over- 
laid by regional specializations. He discusses at length stories and ritual observances, 
such as shamanistic soul-recovery and visits to the land of the dead, which are reminis- 
cent of or related to the Orpheus narrative. ' 

After reviewing the distribution of the North American narrative—it centers on 
the North Pacific coast, weakens to the east, and is lacking in the Mackenzie area— 
the author examines its cognates as associations with local religious concepts and 
practices. In a thorough coverage he illustrates how Orpheus variants reflect their 
cultural milieu, emerge from the “cultural pattern,”’ and reinforce it. This portion 
of the book lays the groundwork for a chapter entitled “Origin of the Orpheus Tradi- 
tion,” in which the author reconstructs the sociocultural circumstances in which 
the tradition arose, and, in certain regions, was subsequently remodelled in con- 
formity with values imposed by new sets of conditions. He infers that certain features 
common to hunting societies effected the growth and retention of the Orpheus narra- 
tive; the tradition is indigenous to and consonant with hunting societies where the 
shaman is the religious functionary, where shamanism connects with the etiology 
of disease through soul-loss, where individualism and religious autistic experience 
are stressed, and where there is “an ambivalent or benevolent attitude toward the 
dead . . . with a bright and harmonious” eschatology. On the other hand, among 
North American agriculturalists Orpheus has become altered to commingle with 
local fertility belief. 

Hultkrantz discusses Old World traditions, beside the Greek, which are Orpheus- 
like. Only the Polynesian narrative conforms closely to his definition of the classic 
or pure form. Orpheuslike stories of Asiatic high cultures are partially obscured by 
agrarian values (and so resemble southern North American agriculturalists). He 
suggests, cautiously, that the Orpheus tradition represents a substratum of an older 
Asiatic hunting culture, now marginal and insular, which may be linked to North 
American hunting societies. Evidence for this connection is indirect, drawn from a 
few other cultural features whick associate North American hunters with Paleo- 
Asiatic peoples. Otherwise, the author views the Orpheus tradition of the Western 
hemisphere as an isolated historical development. 

Two suggestions are offered to account for the absence of Orpheus in South 
America: that South American religious ideology is characteristically a cult of the 
dead which does not dichotomize—as in North America—the realms of the dead 
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and the living, and that agrarians of southwestern North America and of Central 
America blocked a southerly dissemination of Orpheus. This raises perplexing ques- 
tions as to the antiquity of the features of North American supernaturalism which 
are supposed to have fostered the tradition, particularly in view of Hultkrantz’s 
suggestion that such features in Asia might be remnants of an ancient and once 
widespread ideology. What, then, is the source of basic South American super- 
naturalism? Has it no historical connection with that of North America, and perhaps 
with Asia, where we find the Orpheus tradition? 

The author attempts to explain the absence of Orpheus among most Athapaskans 
by an inordinate fear of the dead and of death. Was a similar death anxiety unknown 
among other North American Indians who told Orpheus stories? This reviewer is ac- 
quainted with American Indians who entertained profound fears of the dead which 
they expressed ritually in rejection of the ghost-soul; but they recited a number of 
Orpheus and Orpheuslike myths. Psychiatric theory would not permit dismissing 
the distributional lacunae by Hultkrantz’s argument, but indicates that Orpheus, 
like many other literary themes which express anxiety, may, in fact, be cathartic 
because it channels feelings which are otherwise inadmissible. 

In the second and fifth chapters, Hultkrantz examines Orpheus from the epis- 
temological point of view, presenting a strong case for placing the tradition high 
in the truth-value hierarchy of native North American folklore. It is an expression 
of and a basis for authority among the variegated eschatologies of North America; 
it represents a “myth” or “legend,” never a “‘fairy tale.” The author supplements 
the thinking of earlier writers that the journey to the afterworld represents a shamanis- 
tic trance state, and that the Orpheus actor is usually envisaged as a shaman. Hult- 
krantz sums up the tradition as a “codification” of a shamanistic drama. 

The data which reveal the integration of the Orpheus narrative with local super- 
naturalism, the discussions of its status in belief systems, the conclusion that the 
tradition is valuable for comparative study of religion—these comprise the heart 
of the book. But a reader expecting psychological insights or a thorough functional 
analysis will be disappointed. It is impossible, I think, to uncover causal processes 
through the comparative method alone, and without preliminary analysis—for 
each group concerned—of the total expressive content of the literature and without 
a thorough study of the sociocultural background. Only upon a basis of such studies 
could we assert, with some conviction, that the widespread representations of Orpheus 
are projections emanating from common conditions and possibly have a common 
origin. Although he proposes to do so, Hultkrantz does not succeed in getting at 
motivations or origins. If Orpheus and local eschatology are aspects of the same 
phenomena, how can one account causally for the other? We can say only that they 
are in a relationship of mutual reinforcement. Hultkrantz has shown correlations; 
these suggest interesting hypotheses, but other methods are needed to test them. 

SALLY SNYDER 
Portland State College 
Portland, Oregon 


Clackamas Chinook Texts. Part I. By Melville Jacobs. (Part I1, International Journal 
of American Linguistics, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, April, 1958. Publication Eight of the 
Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics. 
Pp. 203, introduction. Paper, $4.) 


These texts represent the first substantial publication on the Clackamas, a once- 
numerous Indian group of northwestern Oregon. They are comparable to the best 
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of the existing texts from the Columbia River area and are of appreciably better 
quality than Sapir’s early Wishram Chinook collection. 

The English and Clackamas versions share each page; paragraph beginnings, and 
sections of longer paragraphs, are numbered as a further aid to comparison between 
the versions. A detail of interest is that the typing for the photo-offset reproduction 
was done by Jacobs himself. The resulting publication is extraordinarily attractive 
for a scholarly volume. The lack of justification of the lines makes for easy reading. 
The appearance is enhanced by the whiteness of the paper and the cleanness of the 
printing. 

The volume contains thirty myth texts; Part II, which will conclude the Clackamas 
texts recorded by Jacobs, will include tales and ethnographic texts as well as myths. 
In the introduction Jacobs is modest regarding the quality of the texts as linguistic 
material. The transcription is only near-phonemic, in that a few of the allophones 
are differentiated by separate symbols. However, the data necessary for phonemiciza- 
tion, at least with respect to segmental phonemes, are available. 

Literary style and content were a primary motive in recording the texts, and 
their appearance at this time marks the beginning of a series of publications by Jacobs 
derived from this continuing interest. These texts serve as source materials for a 
companion volume, 7he Content and Style of an Oral Literature, appearing in the Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology. Further detailed analyses of stories will be pub- 
lished subsequently. Together, these volumes should constitute a major advance in 
the analysis of oral literature. 

As befits source material, the English rendering of the Clackamas stories is simple 
and concise. The reader is aided by Jacobs’ parenthetic insertions to clarify ambigui- 
ties, and by extensive notes on the cultural context for the incidents. The notes also 
include other details relevant to the telling, recording, and understanding of the 
stories. Discussions of style and comparative data on the stories have been largely 
excluded from the present volume. 

It is unfortunate that Clackamas oral literature will never be known to us except 
through Jacobs’ single informant (and a one-paragraph text recorded by Boas), since 
the language is undoubtedly extinct. It is easy, however, to share Jacobs’ enthusiasm 
for Mrs. Howard’s excellence as a raconteur. Contemporary speakers of other Chinoo- 
kan dialects and most recorded narrations of earlier informants of the area clearly 
lack her literary facility. The richness of the myths is attested by such features as the 
attention to detail, the sheer length of the myths, the complexity of the plots, the 
number of incidents, the inclusion of appropriate songs, and the employment of 
special speech devices characteristic of myths. Materials for stylistic and historical 
analysis are amply present in these texts. 


Davip FRENCH 
Reed College 
Portland, Oregon 


Comanche Texts. By Elliott Canonge. Edited by Benjamin Elson. (Norman, Okla- 
homa: University of Oklahoma Book Exchange, Linguistic Series of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics of the University of Oklahoma, No. 1, 1958. Pp. xiii + 
156. $1.35.) 


This unpretentious volume, charmingly illustrated by Katherine Voigtlander, 
happily introduces a new series that will be welcomed by both folklorists and lin- 
guists. A second number, Pocomchi Texts with Grammatical Notes, by Marvin Mayers, 
is tO appear soon. 
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Comanche Texts contains thirty-six short pieces assembled under six headings: 
Coyote stories, fairy tales and fables, humor in ridicule, manners and morals, ad- 
venture, and obtaining and preparing food. Collected from an old woman of seventy- 
five, the corpus combines traditional tales, personal anecdotes and what might be 
called tribal reminiscences in a way that gives the reader an authentic, if muted, 
glimpse of Comanche culture as it existed some decades ago. 

Canonge employs an interesting and economical device for keying the texts to 
the translations. The Comanche texts are printed at the top of the page in tight 
phonemic transcription, with both sentences and words within sentences numbered 
serially. The same numbers are assigned to corresponding units in the English transla- 
tion provided at the bottom of the page. The translations are designed to serve the 
somewhat incompatible interests of the linguist and the folklorist-anthropologist. 
However, the balance between precision and fluency is difficult to maintain. In so 
far as the attendant occasional awkwardness serves the former end it is tolerable, 
but it strikes the reviewer as a dubious practice to introduce awkwardness if the in- 
tent is merely to convey to the reader something of a Comanche “flavor.” What is 
good grammatical Comanche deserves straightforward translation into good gramma- 
tical English. 

A vocabulary listing about 1,100 items that appear in the texts is provided and 
adds greatly to the usefulness of the volume. It is regrettable, however, that a bibliog- 
raphy of at least the more relevant Comanche linguistic and ethnographic materials 
was not included. 

Joseru B. CasAGRANDE 
Social Science Research Council 
New York, New York 
FOLKTALE 


Morphology of the Folktale. By Vladimir Propp. Edited with an Introduction by Svatava 
Pirkova-Jakobson. Translated by Laurence Scott. (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, Publication 
10, 1958; also Pt. 3, International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 24, No. 4; 
also Vol. 9, Bibliographical and Special Series of the American Folklore Society, 
Pp. x + 134. Paper, $5.00.) 


Over thirty years ago Vladimir Propp applied Russian formalist-structuralist 
method in literary analysis to a small body of Russian fairy tales in Afanasyev’s 
collection. Propp’s work apparently did not affect the mainstream of descriptivism, 
spot-mapping, tale type and motif cataloguing, and historical reconstructionism in 
folklore scholarship outside Russia. Stith Thompson’s The Folktale does not mention 
Propp. 

If folklore research today is assessed in terms of progress toward maturity in 
method and in approach toward a mature system of theory, Propp’s work offered 
the most important advance in method in the history of folklore before the 1940s. 
One wonders what its influence might have been upon a generation of non-Russian 
folklorists if it had been translated at once. 

Unfortunately the 1958 translation is too late to render Propp a stimulating ex- 
ample of what can be done by his method. Recent advances in the behavioral sciences 
provide folklore with better analytic tools than Propp could envisage in the 1920’s. 
He meritoriously criticized and rejected the units or elements, such as tale-type and 
motif, with which most folklorists operated and which they supposed were significant. 
He identified and selected a handful of plot elements—he called them functions 
which, in Russian fairy tales, appear repeatedly in the same sequence. He thereby 
showed that such fairy tales share the same structural features. He was really showing 
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that each type of oral literature has its identifiable elements, that they display some 
variability, and that they arrange in a frame which can be depicted. He did what 
phonemics did for modern linguistics: he identified one type of minimal units and 
exhibited its patterning. As in phonemics, the method constitutes an early stage of 
development toward a system of theory, early because it shows only the method by 
which one may arrange some of the units which comprise the phenomenon. The 
method stops with such classification. It does not go on to employ the newly identified 
units and their patterning so as to discover the causes for their utilization, mainte- 
nance, and variabilities. Like phonemics, Propp’s method for selection of units and 
their classification does not contain statements about process and causation. Both 
phonemics and Propp facilitate development of a system of theory but do nothing 
to devise it. 

The limitations which confine Propp’s contribution could be exhibited by show- 
ing the many additional types of units in an oral literature, units to which he was 
indifferent or insensitive. For example, if he had directed his attention to units of 
style, he could have depicted types of items of expressive content which raconteurs 
conventionally select, and items which customarily frame such content. Social rela- 
tionships and personality features represented in fairy tales constitute large groups of 
units which require identification and classification. Value ideals which are explicitly 
or implicitly present are another category of units. In short, Propp’s structuralism is a 
start which reveals one type of structural unit—I do not think it is a very important 
type—and he does not examine the processes which have been responsible for the 
members of that type. As far as it goes his method is right and it should have been 
applied forthwith to all kinds of expressive content and of style in an oral literature 
and it should have been supplemented by a search for the processes which shape 
them. 

If this translation has utility today—lI feel that Indiana University and its allies 
deserve much credit for it—it is in its indication of what many folklorists could have 
initiated during the past generation if they had directed attention to usable units 
and types of units within folklores. But they long failed to make important advances 
toward the development of method and the building of a mature system of theory 
for their field because they absorbed themselves in tale collecting, in cataloguing of 
nonsignificant aggregates such as tale types and motifs, in reconstructionist compara- 
tivism, and in polemics about various incorrect theories. Above all, they failed to 
learn from the advances in method and theory which were occurring in related fields 
of inquiry. 

MELVILLE JACOBS 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 














Now available at a discount from the 
American Folklore Society* 


The Traditional Tunes 
of the Child Ballads 


VOLUME | 


By BERTRAND H. BRONSON 


This monumental volume, recently published by Prince- 
ton University Press, is the musical counterpart to the 
famous Francis James Child collection of English and 
Scottish ballads from the 13th to 19th centuries. Professor 
Child’s canon established the texts; Professor Bronson’s 
present work provides both tunes and texts. 


“Bronson makes apparent the stages of growth, change, 
influence, intermarriage, and, in many cases, loss of 
identity through which folk tunes pass . . . This book is 
not only a masterpiece of scholarship to be placed on equal 
footing with Child; it is also a masterpiece of disinterested 
publishing to which the world of folk lore owes an incalcu- 
lable debt.” —Alfred Frankenstein in San Francisco Sunday 
Chronicle. 

502 pages. 8 1/2 x 11”. Illustrated. List price $25 


*To get your copy at a 33 1/3% discount, write to 


Mr. MAcEpwarp LEAcu, Secretary-Treasurer 

THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

(This offer is open to members of the Society only) 





























A Pioneer Songster: 


Texts from the Stevens-Douglass Manuscript 
of Western New York, 1841-1856 


Edited by HAROLD W. THOMPSON, Assisted by EDITH E. CUTTING 
Goldwin Smith Professor of English, Cornell University 


FROM a red-painted pine chest, stored in the attic of an old family home and 
forgotten, came this colorful collection of ballad texts—a collection heralded as 
probably the “most extensive and important trove of . . . its period.” 

It is the work of Julia S. and Volney O. Stevens, of Wyoming County, who 
recorded nearly ninety of the songs with which their father, Artemas Stevens, so 
often entertained them. The texts of the songs, including variant texts, have been 
carefully edited and supplemented with introductions to sections and headnotes 
to individual ballads. 

Here are ballads of love and war, of American history and politics; here is a 
record of American pioneering and worship, and even of that peculiarly American 
form of entertainment which we call the minstrel show. ““The Hog’s Heart” and 
“Lady Washington” are among 19 numbers which even the specialists may not 
have seen elsewhere. 206 pages, $3.50 


The History of 
the Five Indian Nations 


Depending on the Province of New-York in America 


By CADWALLADER COLDEN 
A GREAT SEAL BOOK 
COLONIAL scholar and political leader, Colden was among the most learned 
American men of his time, and his history of the Iroquois tribes has long been 
recognized as valuable source material. 
The author discusses the “religion, manners, customs, laws and forms of govern- 


ment,” giving accounts of battles, treaties, and trade with these Indians up to 
1698. 


“No collection pretending an interest in Indian or Colonial affairs should be 
without this contemporary account.”—Library Journal 


205 pages, map, paper, $1.75 


Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 











